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The “Ney-Oro” Casting Golds 


were developed to secure certain essential 
physical properties necessary in gold alloys, 
in order to make them suitable for the va- 
rious requirements of the casting process as 
applied to inlays, bridgework and dental pros- 
thesis generally. 


SPECIFY 
NEY’S 
CASTING 
GOLDS, 
“NEY-ORO”’ 
or 


*““SPECIAL”’ 


The series consists of a number of alloys, 
each possessing peculiar characteristics fit- 
ting it for certain definite purposes. Their 
use enables the dentist to operate with precise 
technique and to proceed with assurance of 
definite and permanent results. 


These alloys, when introduced, had an 
immediate reception by the leaders of the 
profession, and their value became so evident 
and their use so extended that a standard was 
established by which all other alloys for similar 
application are judged. 

Inferior casting golds are the most expensive 
in the end, since oftentimes they are greatly de- 
based and are wasteful in manipulation, variable in 
strength, liable to discoloration and disintegration, 
and may result in a dissatisfied patient and re- 
placement of the work, 

Booklet describing this series of alloys, 
and the purposes for which each is intended, 
sent on request. 


JOHNM.NEY 


|The JM.NEY COMPANY] * 


lOUNDED IN 1812 


resident Oov 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT, USA. OLD GOLD, SILVER | 
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The Specialist and the Dentist 
By M. A. Munblatt, D.D.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


There is today a growing tendency toward specialization in our 
profession, as well as a marked lack of cooperation between the dif- 
ferent specialists and the general practitioner, so that an analysis of 
the question of “The Specialist and the Dentist” is both timely and 
appropriate. Mindful of the fact that dentistry has developed to such 
an extent that it is practically impossible for any one to become so 
proficient that he can perform every dental operation in any branch 
of the profession with perfect ease, and realizing the benefits that can 
be derived from specialization, we must also admit the disadvantages 
of such a significant exodus from the ranks into the field of the 
specialist. 

There are two sad facts that may be the attributive cause of this 
condition, the first of which is that there is a desire to command the 
higher fee which the atmosphere of the specialist makes possible, and 
the other that there exists within the minds of certain members of the 
profession a disgust toward the methods which they believe are some- 
times necessary in the conduct of their general practice, as well as a 
dissatisfaction with their own accomplishments in the general field of 
dentistry. It is my desire here to sound a warning against this 
deplorable drift and to open a discussion of the status of the specialist 
and the general practitioner. 

In the development of modern dentistry, changes in thought and 
practice have been so rapid that it seems impossible to call any one 
an authority in any particular branch or specialty; and with the 
present state of restlessness and evolution in our profession there is 
room for good, broad-minded, general dental practitioners, for men 
conscientious enough to get a broad knowledge of medical and dental 
subjects, as well as a fair technical ability in the different specialties, 
for dentists who can properly weigh the claims of the different faddists 
and self-appointed authorities so that they may be able to act wisely 
in their procedures. 

We must not forget that primarily we are dentists, concerned with 
the proper care of the teeth and mouth, with the treatment of dental 
and oral diseases and abnormalities; and, realizing the interrelation- 
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ship of dentistry and medicine, we must remember that there exists a 
greater interrelationship between the different spcialists and the gen- 
eral practitioners of our own profession. ‘To separate ourselves into 
distinct entities and practice our own specialty to the exclusion of all 
other specialties is just as absurd as it is for the general practitioner 
to believe he can perfectly well perform any operation without the help 
of competent specialists in a particular operation. Such narrovw- 
mindedness of either extreme has its harmful effects, which are duo 
to a great extent to that lack of broad knowledge and cooperation sg 
distinctly revealed by specialist and general practitioner alike. 

I am aware of a number of dentists who undertake a difficult sur- 
gical operation or orthodontic treatment and thereby develop serious 
complications because they lack the knowledge to understand the dif- 
ficulty and seriousness of the operation or treatment. On the other 
hand, there are dentists who call on the oral surgeon for simple extrac- 
tions which they could easily master, were they interested enough to 
acquire the proper technique for the comparatively simple operation. 
We have in our midst oral surgeons, periodontists, prosthodontists and 
orthodontists who see no further than their own field, not realizing the 
possibilities of the others. Such isolation is a detriment to our 
profession. 

We must realize that a specialist, whether in dentistry or in 
medicine, is that individual who has, after years of good, successful 
general practice, decided to follow a particular branch of his profes 
sion and, after a good deal of study and training in that direction, 
professes to practice his particular specialty, which is strengthened by 
the broad knowledge which he has amassed. At the same time, that 
individual must remain open to new developments in his own as well 
as in the other branches of the profession and must change his methods 
accordingly. From the attitude of some individuals, they would have 
the dental office become an agency or a broker’s office where the patient 
might be directed to the periodontist, exodontist, prosthodontist or 
any other kind of “odontist” to receive his dental treatment. It is 
only the broader knowledge of the different specialties which the gen- 
eral practitioner must acquire for his successful practice that will 
benefit his patient as well as the profession. And in this way he will 
be able to create a spirit of cooperation, so necessary for the solution 
of our many dental problems! 

522 Ocean Parkway. 
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SUPREME COURT DECISION 


Suit to Recover Dental Fee 


(Eprror’s Note.—The following court record is of interest to 
every practising dentist and especially to those who construct den- 
tures. Dr. I. M. Holsapple, Janesville, Wisconsin, was obliged to 
bring suit against a patient for the recovery of his fee; and _ his 
final success after three trials should prove stimulating to other prac- 
titioners who are compelled to suffer in like manner from the 
so-called “temporary plate’ bugaboo.) 


Strate or Wisconsin—In Supreme Court 
No. 9 


I. M. HOLSAPPLE ) 
Plaintiff and Appellant 


Vv. 


HARRIET SCOFIELD 
Defendant and Respondent J 


Appeal from a judgment of the ctreutt court for Rock County: 
George Grimm, Circuit Judge. Reversed. 


This action was originally brought in justice court to recover for 
services rendered and materials furnished by plaintiff as dentist for 
and to defendant. The amount of the bill was $83.00, upon which 
defendant had paid $16.00, such sum being the total of certain items 
of plaintiff’s bill which were designated as materials. 

The only answer in the record appears to have been an oral one 
interposed in the justice court consisting of a general denial and a 
counterclaim for the return of the $16.00 paid. 

From a judgment for plaintiff in justice court defendant appealed 
to the circuit court where a trial was had before a jury. The special 
verdict was as follows: 


Question 1:—Did the plaintiff in performing the services for 
the defendant in connection with furnishing her a set of arti- 
ficial teeth, exercise such care, judgment and skill as dentists in 
this community in good standing in their profession usually exer- 
cise in performing similar services? Ans.—No. 

Question 2:—What were the services rendered by the plaintiff 
for the defendant in connection with pulling her teeth and making 
and furnishing her a set of artificial teeth as shown by the testi- 
mony, reasonably worth over and above the sum of sixteen dollars 
which he has already received? Ans.—No more. 
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After verdict, motions were made by the respective parties and 
thereafter judgment granted on the verdict in favor of the defendant 
dismissing the action upon the merits, and from such judgment plaintilf 
has appealed. 


ESCHWEILER, J. The defendant, a lady of over seventy, 
advised with plaintiff with reference to extracting her six remaining 
teeth in the lower jaw and making a set of artificial teeth for the lower 
and the upper jaws. She had for some time prior thereto been using 
an artificial upper plate. 

The plaintiff extracted defendant’s six teeth and very shortly after 
proceeded to take the necessary impressions of the upper and lower 
jaws for the manufacture of the two plates which were made and tried 
in defendant’s mouth. Several readjustments were made none of which 
succeeded in making the sets of teeth satisfactory to the defendant, 
and after she had worn or tried them, in all about four days, she sent 
them back to plaintiff and refused to pay the balance of the bill. 

Plaintiff in addition to his own testimony called three dentists as 
experts, and:the substance of their testimony was that after extraction 
of so many teeth there would be a shrinkage of the substance that sur- 
rounded the roots of the teeth and that such process takes considerable 
time and is slower in those of advanced years. That until there is such 
final settlement there can be no immediate complete or perfect adjust- 
ment of an artificial set of- teeth and that changes are required from 
time to time until there is a final settlement of the process and often 
new plates are then required. That it requires considerable time for 
a person to adjust himself to such a lower plate. The teeth made by 
the plaintiff were in evidence in the court below although not returned 
with the record here. The dentists testified that the materials and 
workmanship were good and the articulation, that is, the manner in 
which the teeth came together in the mouth, was properly arranged 
and that the price charged by plaintiff was reasonable. They also 
testified that, although in this particular set the upper teeth projected 
over the lower set, such was normal, usual and proper. 


The defendant called no one who had any special or expert knowl- 
edge as to the nature of such work. The evidence offered on defendant’s 
behalf was to the effect that the teeth did not fit properly in the mouth 
and that the upper jaw projected too far beyond the lower, and she 
herself testified that at the times she was trying to use the set the 
lower plate caused her great inconvenience, pain and soreness. 

If the plaintiff performed the dental services for the defendant and 
did the same in good workmanlike manner in accordance with the 
recognized and established practice af those in the same profession 
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in his locality he became entitled to the reasonable value of his 
services. 

We must hold in this case that the issue here presented was one 
upon which expert rather than lay evidence was necessary. Krueger 
y. Chase 172 Wis. 163, 8, N. W. The testimony of those familiar 
with that kind of work and services was all one way and to the effect 
that it was in accordance with the recognized standard of skill in that 
locality. 

It is uncontradicted that a satisfactory result could not in the 
nature of things be expected during the short time in which defendant 
attempted to try the teeth furnished by plaintiff and she herself testi- 
fies that she refused to continue any further. The motion therefore 
by plaintiff to set aside the answers of the jury to the two questions 
of the special verdict as being unsupported by the evidence should have 
been granted, for the reason that in such class of cases neither court 
nor jury can use their own individual views nor those of persons 
unfamiliar with such particular subjects as proper basis for their 
findings as against the uncontradicted and unimpeached testimony of 
those who are qualified to know and speak on such subject. Such have 
been the rulings in surgical cases, such as Wurdemann vy. Barnes 92 
Wis. 206, 7, N. W. Ladd v. Witte 116 Wis. 35, 40, N. W., and as 
to architect’s services in Tullgren v. Karger 173 Wis. 288, 294, N. W. 

It follows that the court should have set aside the verdict and have 
granted plaintifi’s motion for the amount asked in the complaint. 


BY THE COURT. Judgment reversed and cause remanded with 
directions to render judgment for plaintiff. 


On to Cleveland—Sept. 10 to 14° 
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Illustrated Steps in Crown and Bridge 
Construction* 


By Anastasis G. Augustin, D.M.D., New York City 
Two-Pirce Crown—(Swacep Tor) 


The preparation of the tooth is the same as in the cast crown (see 
previous article). After the tooth is prepared the wire measurement 
is taken, the band is outlined and cut in 30-gauge, 22-karat gold plate, 


as in Fig. 1; wider top to reproduce the natural contour of the tooth 
is essential. This band is soldered in 22-karat solder. 

The enamel junction of the tooth corresponds to the gum-line, and 
the band should follow this gum-line. In the upper posteriors the 
contour is more prominent in the palatal side, while in the lowers, at 


* Copyright 1923 by A. G. Augustin, D.M.D. 
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the buccal side, protecting the gum from injury caused from pressure 
of food during mastication. In the anteriors the palatal contour is 
more pronounced. 

In Fig. 2 the band is in place, the contour reproduced, top of band 
filed even and smooth. Fig. 3 presents wax carving and reproducing 
of the cusps on the model corresponding to the bite of the opposing 
tooth; a shelf should be carved around the wax cusps, exposing the top 
of the band, so that when the cusps are swaged and trimmed it will 
come flush to the band ready to be soldered with 20, 22-karat solder. 
Fig. 4 shows band and top separate, while Fig. 5 is crown completed. 

This method is employed usually in long posterior teeth. Cusps 
reinforced with 18-karat solder. 


Conferring of Degrees 


The sixty-second annual Commencement of Washington University, 
St. Louis, was held on June 14, 1923. Degrees were conferred by the 
Chancellor of the University, Frederic Aldin Hall, LL.D. 

The following names are those who received the degree of Doctor 
of Dental Surgery on this occasion: 


GLENN Irvin ALLEN Vicror Hoover 
Winuiam ALLEN Raymonp Karcu 
ALEXANDER Beurens Maysra Mannina 
Harry Epwarp BerastEKER Ayers Kine 

Hvueu Bices Frorence Marian Kuun 
Kart Epwarp Hueu LANpEss 
Chark Dean Srantey Locknartr 
Frank Epwarp Diexneire, Jr.  Rozerr Morris 
Davin Gray Exvizaseru Marri 
Ceci, Frankuin Hampron Eart Epwin Marries 
Lioyp Harris RaymMonp Watpen McLean 
Lonas Wrstey Heim Joun Reynoip Postma 
Cox Brsto Franxuin Tare 


Harotp Crawrorp Hotpoway L. Witrren 
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Christianity and Modern Unbelief Supposed 
to be Based Upon Science 
By N. C. S. 


(Epitor’s Note.—This article is in reply to the article by Dr. 
Williams entitled “The Religious Beliefs of a Scientific Man” in the 
April issue. A promise to publish this was printed in the May issue., 
Several other articles of somewhat similar tenor have been received, 
but as it is imperative to close the discussion before any further ill 
feeling is aroused, they cannot be published.) 


It is presupposed in the writing of what follows that the reader 
has been over the article by Dr. J. Leon Williams which appeared in 
the April issue of Tuz Denrat Dicestr. If it be charged that we have 
been controversial rather than constructive, we reply that our task in 
writing on the side of the conservative in religion is not to rear a new 
structure, nor would we presume even to say that it is to defend the 
already existing structure which we have in the Bible. We should 
rather say that it is our duty to stand amid the gathering shadows of 
a rationalistic philosophy—which, in spite of its watchword, Science, 
is yet so unwilling to abide within the bounds of a legitimate applica- 
tion of the data of science—and refute the lying rumors which come 
from out the deeper darkness announcing to our brother pilgrims that 
the structure of the ages has collapsed or, at least, that it has just been 
found to be no longer habitable, needs to be radically remodeled, and 
meanwhile there is no shelter for the night. 

Some one has said that science and reason are the two ideas that 
in our day control the notions of civilized mankind, as once the idea 
of eternity controlled the Egyptians, the idea of beauty of body and 
soul controlled the Greeks, the idea of power and state controlled the 
Romans. 

But the writer will never forget the profound impression produced 
upon him when years ago he read what that great agnostic, Herbert 
Spencer, had to say about the Unknowable in his volume on “First 
Principles.” Speaking on the relativity of all knowledge he says: 
“Each new ontological theory, from time to time propounded in lieu 
of previous ones shown to be untenable, has been followed by a new 
scepticism. All possible conceptions have been one by one tried and 
found wanting; and so the entire field of speculation has been gradually 
exhausted without positive result, the only result arrived at being the 
negative one—that the reality existing behind all appearances is, and 
must ever be, unknown. To this conclusion almost every thinker of 
note has subscribed.” 

That mind must be superficial which does not perceive, with 
Socrates and Goethe, that the more penetrating the intellect the 
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clearer is the disclosure of the fact that we are surrounded by mystery. 
Concerning astronomy Kant exclaimed, “The most important feature 
of it is that it discloses to us the abyss of our ignorance.” 

But what about Darwinism, whether as originally conceived or 
according to the forms of present-day thought which are the somewhat 
modified outgrowths of it? Have we not in this a key to knowledge 
which puts us in a position of great superiority over the ancients ? 

If we are willing to put aside all that may be said against Darwin- 
ism or its outgrowths and suppose it, with all its consequences, to be 
true, what is thereby gained? “Would we know what life is, or how 
it originated on the earth? Would we know what consciousness is, 
and how it comes about, or what matter and spirit are? Would we at 
last have found the bridge between the body and the soul, or know hew, 
why, and to what end the universe exists, and whence good and evil are? 
No.” We may therefore well be surprised at the “great importance 
attached to so secondary a question as the origin of species. Many 
scholars imagine that by a highly problematic answer to this question 
they have solved the mysteries of creation.” 

But if we speak thus of man’s knowledge, what about his reason ? 
We reply, “In everyday life it is eminently useful; in the higher and 
intellectual life it profits little or nothing, for it is not the spirit. 
Indeed, these two, as may be seen in the gifted artist, seldom dwell 
together peaceably, and are inclined to despise each other. Man’s 
explanation of facts and phenomena will always accommodate itself 
to his innermost life, to the great affirmations or negations, the light 
or the darkness, the love or the hatred of his soul. Reason is not only 
individual, but also national. Just as it points out different things to 
the sanguine person and to the phlegmatic, so it tells the Chinese 
mandarin one thing, the English lord another. It produces nothing 
and can predicate nothing of what it does not know. If there were 
no tree in all the earth the reasoning power of all mankind combined 
could not tell whether there are trees at all in the universe, nor how 
a tree is and must be.” 

It is evident, therefore, that whether or not mankind has been 
favored with a revelation beyond that which we have in nature, there 
is at least the need of such revelation. Take for example that most 
fundamental of all religious conceptions which concerns the character 
of God and man’s relations to Him. Dr. Williams says, “What do 
we know, what can we know, of this Infinite? That is the greatest 
question any human being can ask.” What information can science 
and human philosophy give us in reply to this question? Let Herbert 
Spencer again speak. In response to a statement of Mr. Mansell’s that 
“it is our duty, then, to think of God as personal; and it is our duty 
to believe that He is infinite,” Spencer says: “Duty requires us neither 
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to aftirm nor to deny personality. Our duty is to submit ourselves with 
all humility to the established limits of our intelligence, and not per- 
versely to rebel against them.” And presently he concludes that we 
must needs refrain from assigning to God any attributes whatever, on 
the ground that such attributes, derived, as they must be, from our 
own natures, do but degrade Him. 

The illuminating reply to our great question, then, which we have 
from science and philosophy, is all comprehended in one word—- 
Unknowable. What faith, hope, love, courage will kindle under such 1 
conception of God. One would think that the only logical thing to do 
would be to turn from a conclusion so humiliating to man’s wisdom 
and to humbly, patiently, reverently investigate what help for the situ- 
ation might be afforded by the Bible, but not so with the consistent 
modernist. Dr. Williams, though quoting approvingly the statement 
of John Fiske that “We are bound to conceive of the Eternal Reality 
in terms of the only reality we know, or else refrain from conceiving 
it under any form whatever,” yet is offended at the Bible language 
which “in different places attributes to God almost every feature of 
the human body,” and maintains that such language must be incon- 
sistent with the doctrine of verbal inspiration. For, says he, “If your 
literal inspirationist says that God did not literally walk in the garden 
in the cool of the day, then how can he, with any show of intellectual 
consistency, criticize my interpretation if I say that, literally speaking, 
there was no tree of the knowledge of good and evil in the garden, and 
therefore no forbidden fruit, and no garden, and no fall of man? It 
is time we made a finish of this playing fast and loose with the meaning 
of words because it suits the needs of creeds and dogmas to do so.” 

We will answer on this point somewhat at length, not because of 
its special importance in itself, but simply to show what difficulties 
some minds find in Scripture where there are none at all except sub- 
jective ones, either from a dullness of perception hard to understand 
in minds so keen in other directions, or else, as seems more likely, 
from simply not having read the Bible except here and there. So the 
“literal inspirationist’” may point out that in the Old Testament we 
frequently come upon instances where Jehovah appears to man in 
visible form. As a few examples of this kind, see Exodus 24: 9, 10; 
Genesis 16: 7, 10, 13; Genesis 22: 11, 12; Judges 2: 1, 2. Note par- 
ticularly in Genesis 18 where the three men are spoken of, while in 
Chapter 19 only two come to Sodom, one having remained behind. 
Who the one was appears in Chapter 18: 18, 20. Then in Verse 22 
we read: “Abraham stood yet before the Lord.” And in Verse 33 the 
story continues, “The Lord went his way as soon as he had left com- 
muning with Abraham.” So God, in the Old Testament as well as in 
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the New, accommodates men’s limitations by manifestations of Himself 
in bodily form. 

The man who in such attitude of mind approaches the “study” of 
Scripture is quite incapacitated to understand or appreciate its contents. 
One would like to take up in order and detail each of the charges 
which Dr. Williams brings against the Scripture in his article and 
show what seems to the writer to be a rather singular perversity of 
reasoning, so as to produce fog and difficulty where such are not present 
in the particular portions of Scripture referred to but originate in his 
own mind. To do this, however, would require far more space than 
we have. According to this reasoning of his the Hebrew Bible presents 
as its god a monstrous criminal, and, in view of this fundamental fact 
alone, what claim can it have to be accepted as the word of God by 
twentieth-century enlightenment 4 One can understand, therefore, the 
statement of Dr. Williams: “In my opinion the time is not far distant 
when it will be clearly seen that one of the most remarkable things in 
all human history is the fact that a very primitive people, hardly well 
emerged from barbarism, were able to impose their religious beliefs, 
many of which were formulated more than 3500 years ago, on a very 
large part of the human race right down to the present day.” 

Here, at least, is sound logic. Remarkable, indeed, should be this 
fact to the modernist. Let him look well into it and see that it is even 
far more remarkable than he has supposed. Let him regard it as one 
of the phenomena related to that “cosmic consciousness as the intelligent 
soul of the universe” of which he speaks and for which phenomenon, 
as a man of science, he is called upon to give an account. Let him 
consider, moreover, that out of such a background for prepossessions 
as is afforded by this Hebrew system of cosmogony and theology there 
should arise One even such as he acknowledges Him to be, namely, 
“the highest manifestation of the Divine ever seen in the material 
world.” Let him further consider the reaction of this great personality 
upon the system out of which He was born and with which He found 
Himself surrounded. Did He renounce it, with all the force of His 
character, and expose its basic unworthiness? We know, indeed, that 
IIe did come into intense conflict with the leaders of His time among 
His people, but was it in the interests of a new theology, or was it in 
opposition to the new theology of His day? Did He say, “I come to 
show that you are all fundamentally wrong and your scriptures, on 
which you profess to base your teaching and conduct, are quite un- 
worthy to be considered a revelation from on high?’ No, but He did 
say, “I come not to destroy but to fulfill” in every “jot and tittle.” But 
perhaps some one will say He did just what is being done in many a 
pulpit today by the modernists. Realizing the attachment to the old 
scriptures of those whom He would teach better, He only pretended 
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this attachment to them Himself and in quoting them put into them 
a meaning which was not originally intended at all. But any one who 
does not see the radical inconsistency of such a course with the character 
of Jesus shows thereby that his own soul is hopelessly warped. 

Jesus accused those leaders of His day of making void the scrip- 
tures by means of their traditions or through false interpretations. 
“Ye do err,” says he, “not in your adherence to your scriptures, but in 
not knowing the scriptures nor the power of God.” When Himself 
tempted, His recourse was to the written word as to His sword of 
defense. “It is written” is His repeated reply to the adversary. Let 
any honest man, whatever may be his thought on the subject of in- 
: spiration, study the life of Jesus in the only records which we have of 
Him, and in view of the evidence can he sincerely suppose for one 

moment that Jesus was not a “literalist” in regard to the Hebrew 
scriptures ? 

Truly remarkable, then, under the assumptions of modernism, is 
this phenomenon in regard to the Old Testament; and how about the 
New and that pertaining thereto, from the beginning down through 
history? Here, too, is a phenomenon most remarkable, certain phases 
of which challenge the proud exponent of twentieth-century enlighten- 
ment only to be ignored by him or passed over lightly. Just how did 
the New Testament and Christianity originate and the latter get its 
start in the world? Ye wise men of science, who insist upon ruling 
out of your Bible all that is supernatural and miraculous, come, do but 
face this question honestly, seriously, and explain. It is so easy to sneer 
at or slight miracles, like Gibbon in his history of the “Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” provided, like him, you find it convenient 
to take up history a little after Christianity had got its start. For 
why should we regard miracles seriously? Do we not, upon looking 
about us, see all things moving in strict conformity to natural laws 
fixed hard and fast, and does not the miraculous simply run counter 
to the constitution of our minds? Is not this conclusive as against the 
miraculous? The answer is “No”; for it does not reply to the challenge 
as above stated. 

Will you say that a Galilean peasant, with environment and pre- 
possessions such as you concede to Him, arises, gathers to Himself 
a company of “unlearned and ignorant men,” goes about His locality 
teaching for several years, meets with such disfavor on the part of thie 
leaders of His people that they procure His ignominious death at the 
hands of the Roman authorities, on charges such as you are able to 
make out? And what then? Well, these disciples, being exceedingly 
attached to their Master, and presumably somewhat imbued with His 
ideals, get together and agree to go before the world with a frame-up, 
a pious fraud, a grand lie, namely, that their Master has risen from 
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the dead. ‘This deliberate fraud thereupon so inspires these disciples 
that they are equipped to make such sacrifices and display such zeal 
and such spiritual or intellectual illuminations as to convince such a 
following as they did, and in such a world, amid such circumstances 
as you are able to conceive. You would hardly give an explanation 
involving such palpable absurdities. 

You say that those disciples did surely believe that their Master 
had actually risen, with a physical body, having become convinced of 
this somehow. But here is the rub: “somehow.” We are acquainted 
with some of the explanations that have been attempted here, but are 
they at all satisfactory, and in view of the importance of the point, 
could we be willing to accept lightly an explanation that is not quite 
satisfactory? But we would not concede that any approach to such 
has been made. Here is this company of men, right up against the 
ugly, stern, terrible, obstinate facts in the matter. Granted that there 
could have been a state of mind and heart with the company of apostles 
ready to burst into flame upon the touch of the first spark, that Mary 
Magdalene might have had an hallucination which supplied the spark, 
that Peter, for instance, kindling in response, might have glowed with 
such fervor as you may possibly attribute to him, yet there were those 
facts and the reality of all their environment; and there, too, were 
the minds and hearts of the eleven. Was not Thomas there, and others 
of the company who must have shared more or less with Him the senti- 
ments He expressed: “Except I shall see in his hands the print of the 
nails, and put my finger into the print of the nails, and put my hand 
into his side, I will not believe.” The “I’m from Missouri” trait of 
human character is much older than the state of that name. And would 
not even Peter, from what we know of his character, with its proneness 
to vacillate, have had his reflections, with the inevitable results? We 
might conceive a flare-up of fervor on a wholly subjective support of 
this kind, but that the combustion thus kindled should continue to be 
supported by this wholly subjective fuel, against all the efforts toward 
extinguishment when as yet it was but getting started, here, verily, we 
should have a burning bush more miraculous than the one which Moses 
saw. We fully acknowledge that the transformation wrought in the 
apostles, raising them from the despondency consequent upon the 
ignominious death of their Master to a state of courage and zeal adequate 
to their subsequent achievement, constitutes a phenomenon wonderful 
in whatever light it is regarded, but the point we would make is that 
upon the principles of him who would exclude the miraculous we have 
here a phenomenon still more inexplicable, supermiraculous, one might 
say, or, shall we rather say, absurd. 

But to whatever absurdity we are committed, along whatever line 
we set out in attempt to explain the origin of Christianity while ex- 
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cluding the supernatural, the fact of this origin, amid such circwii- 
stances, remains and it will not do to dispose of it after the manner of 
the little fellow who went to the zoo and there saw a creature ugly and 
terrible to behold. The thing clearly contravened his ideas of what an 
animal could or ought to be like, well based as these were, according to 
his thinking, upon observed facts; and being, of course, free from pre- 
possessions in the way of zoological pap, he contemptuously and sum- 
marily dismissed the matter with the remark, “There ain’t no such 
animal.” 

But let the independent and indefatigable delver in the field of 
occult science, the devotee of the results of scientific research, let him 
consider patiently, earnestly, reverently, the phenomena here involved, 
and see whether after all his objection to the physical resurrection of 
our Lord has any other foundation than the simple fact that through- 
out all these centuries men have been dying and, with absolute uni- 
formity, do not rise again. A conclusion apparently so well founded 
in inductive reason might well claim our respect were it not for the 
uniqueness which in the nature of things is found here, and the strength 
of the counter evidence. 

We would insist then upon this one grand miracle of the resur- 
rection of our Lord, for two reasons: first, because we agree with Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, who was no mean judge of historical evidence, that in 
all history there is not another fact more firmly based on evidence, be- 
ing in this respect a veritable Gibraltar. The second reason for this 
insistence lies in the inevitable consequence of this fact once admitted, 
for in view of it who could logically have difficulties concerning the 
virgin birth and other Bible miracles, the deity of our Lord, the atone- 
ment, verbal inspiration of Scripture, etc.? If this man arose from 
the dead, according to Scripture, there is logically conferred upon His 
teaching an authority before which all ought to bow, and it is necessary 
to infer that Providence would have a peculiar concern in the preserva- 
tion, in its purity, of that teaching. 

One wishes for space in which to set forth the inevitable conclusion 
to which we are brought by the study of the four Gospel narratives, 
but we can only point out in passing, concerning their origin, that either 
they are accounts of what actually occurred or else they are fabrications. 
If the latter, then they were produced either independently or in collu- 
sion. If independently, then whence their substantial agreement, though 
this is often evident only upon going beneath the surface; if in collu- 
sion, then why the glaring disagreements, right on the surface of them, 
such as in some instances required centuries of study and research to 
clear them up and show the underlying harmony ? 

We cannot here enter upon the subject of verbal inspiration, thougl 
wishing we could do so, but are adding a few remarks as to the heart 
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of the Gospel of our Lord. We know how the apostle Paul epitomized 
it: “For I declared unto you first of all that which also I received, how 
that Christ died for our sins, according to the scriptures; and that he 
was buried and that he hath been raised on the third day, according to 
the scriptures.” We know how conspicuous is the blood throughout 
both Old and New Testaments, and how in the ending of His earthly 
ministry Christ passed the cup to His disciples saying, “This is my 
blood of the covenant, which is shed for many.” And why should we 
find the blood so offensive? Does it suggest cruelty, brutality, sin ? 
Yes, that is one element; but does it not speak pre-eminently of life 
and love, of life in necessary, unselfish, heroic and victorious conflict 
with sin and death? Human nature and this present world being what 
they are, let us not ostrich-like seek to shelter our head in the marmot’s 
hole of a rationalistic theology. The only records by which we can 
know anything at all of the teachings of Jesus are so bloody that to 
attribute this feature, as Dr. Williams has done, to the “creed makers 
and creed mongers” and presume to extricate from these records the 
true message of Jesus as being a bloodless one is only another rather 
extreme example of the lengths to which the desperate unbelief of the 
enemies of the cross of Christ is willing to go, still hoping to be taken 
seriously by rational minds. Surely these Bible critics in their work 
of sifting out the true from the false, of pointing out just where the 
first Isaiah left off and the second, third or fourth began, of discerning 
just what is extraneous, the pious fraud of this redactor and that, and 
of thus “giving us back our Bible” ;—surely in all of this their humble 
and unselfish service to their fellows they must be possessed with an 
inspiration of the supermiraculous kind, which requires in those who 
would accept their “assured results of modern critical and historic re- 
search” a faith infinitely surpassing that of the “literalist,” in that this 
new faith is required to gulp not merely that which transcends reason 
but that which is flatly and palpably absurd. O my modernist friend, 
in your freedom thus obtained from all the trammels, the childish fears 
incident to the bugaboo conceptions of those crude primitive days, now 
all so happily gone obsolete—no more of sin, guilt and shame, no more 
of sorrow, no more blood, no more death, whether in this world or in 
a future one—how great indeed is thy faith! 


But this hostility to a “plan of salvation through death and sacri- 
ficial atonement” is by no means peculiar to twentieth-century enlight- 
enment, nor vet was it new in the days when Paul clearly saw that ‘“‘the 
word of the cross is to them that are perishing foolishness; but we 
preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling block and unto the 
(reeks foolishness,” for away back in Genesis we already find in old 
Cain this preference for a “religion of life, a life of healthy human 


activity,” with no allusion to death. ‘And in process of time it came 
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to pass that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an offering unto 
the Lord.” God had said to Adam (Gen. 3:17), “Cursed is the ground 
for thy sake.” This, hewever, was quite out of harmony with Cain’s 
ideas. With his strong confidence in his “healthy human activity” he 
applies himself to the task of proving that he can through a little cul- 
tivation undo the effect of this curse, and we may easily imagine with 
what feelings he came before the Lord with the choice specimens of 
the fruit of the ground, the result of his energy and skill in cultivation, 
“And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings of his flock and of the 
fact thereof. And the Lord had respect unto Abel and to his offering; 
but unto Cain and to his offering he had not respect. And Cain was 
very wroth and his countenance fell.” Can we wonder that his 
countenance fell? Thinks he, “Is this all my ‘healthy activity’ in 
cultivating sin-cursed nature, both in myself and around me, comes 
to?’ Why, had he not expected to surprise the Almighty with the 
fruits of his labor and be told what a great farmer he was, and would 
he not thereupon lay hold of his boot straps in that “healthy human 
activity” and, easily lifting himself thereby, soar gracefully away to 
highest heaven, there to mingle as fit companion of cherubim and 
seraphim, and of the Almighty himself ? 

And let us consider for a moment how such a character as Cain 
would fit in such an environment as that afforded by the proximity of the 
throne of the Highest. Archimedes might call for an extra-terrestrial 
fulcrum in order that he might move the earth, but not so Cain and his 
modernist brethren, for does not each one of them propose to himself 
a feat no less tremendous, namely, that of raising a child of fallen Adam 
to a state of fitness for heaven, and all without an extra-ego fulcrum! 
And if one of these boot-strap acrobats, these religious bolsheviki, might 
be conceived as having reached the throne of the Divine presence, could 
he there fall down before the Supreme Majesty in worship, saying 
“Holy, holy, holy, the Lord God the Almighty. . . . Worthy are 
thou to receive the glory and the honor and the power?” And what 
feelings would be awakened in him by the “new song, saying, ‘Worthy 
art thou to take the book and to open the seals thereof; for thou wast 
slain and didst purchase unto God with thy blood men of every tribe 
and tongue and people and nation’ ?’ We may fancy that with a dis- 
dainful smile he would again lay hold of those boot straps of his, bound 
for some loftier position, where at last, as the very center of the universe, 
the whole cosmos—the Christian God included—would go whirling 
about him, all subject to his behest. 

Such would be the logical destiny of each one who holds the religion 
of Cain, with its enmity for the cross of Christ, as distinguished from 
the religion of the Christian, who says, “In me (that is, in my flesh) 
dwelleth no good thing; I am crucified with Christ, vet I live, and yet 
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not I, but Christ liveth in me, and the life which I now live is by 
faith . . . in the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for 
ue.” The center of such a one is changed from having been one of self 
to being that of Christ. 

But, to return to the actual history of Cain, we find that when all 
his wonderful aspirations had received a set-back by his non-acceptance, 
he proceeds to show by his further conduct the proper and inevitable 
relationship to “the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man” 
sustained by one who espouses this religion of his. 

But if this emasculated gospel of the modernist—God’s fatherhood 
aud man’s brotherhood, simply—is really the all-embracing, comprehen- 
sive summing up of what Christ taught, as is claimed, what account 
is to be rendered of His words to those Pharisees: “I speak the things 
which I have seen with my father; and ye also do the things which ye 
heard from your father.” “Ye are of your father the devil, and the 
lusts of your father it is your will to do.” Dr. Williams speaks of a 
cosmic consciousness which the very necessities of thought compel us 
to predicate as the intelligent soul of the universe, and states that this 
relationship of the creative consciousness to man is the most intimate 
and vital relationship of man’s being, the life of his life and the soul 
of his soul, a relationship so vital and intimate that there is no room 
for anything to come between. These words should be considered in 
relation to what has just now been said, and they do further involve or 
suggest an awful truth, namely, that man is dropped, whence he knows 
not, upon “life’s solemn main,” being “fearfully and wonderfully 
made,” in body, soul and spirit, and manifestly having had no part 
nor lot in his own making. He is surrounded by mystery and he is to 
himself no less of a mystery. His origin, his destiny, all unknown, 
adrift upon this sea of causes, conscious of that mystcrious thing, his 
will power, and of the responsibilities arising therefrom, also seeing 
that his will is necessarily determined or conditioned upon his mys- 
terious environment—how shall he reach the haven of rest the exist- 
ence of which is implied in his very constitution? He is, moreover, 
but the effect of an inscrutable cause or causes, and is conscious of 
responsibility to be in turn himself a cause of further effects. If the 
light of God be in him he should for the first thing discern that he 
is in himself lost and helpless, and gladly will he hear and put his 
trust in Him who says, “I am the way, the truth and the life; no 
man cometh unto the father but by me.” Now, “as a man reckoneth 
within himself, so is he,” and according to what he ts must he react 
upon his environment and determine, among other things, his own 
destiny. Jesus said, “No good tree can bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit,” and Emerson likewise, as 
a naturalist, discerns that “every creature must do after his kind, 
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whether he be asp or angel.” Now that there exist both the good trees F 


and the evil, the asps as well as the angels, is very evident, and it is 
of prime importance for each of us to identify himself in view of these 
awful truths. This ‘I’’—is it a good tree or an evil, an offspring of 
Adam or an offspring of God? ‘That it is, in the first place, an of: 
spring of mere human nature is self-evident. Now while we cannot— 
and might we not well say that even God cannot ?—speak to men while 
they insist upon stopping their ears and closing their eyes to what- 
ever fact under the sun is disagreeable to them and saying with the 
little fellow “There ain’t no such animal ;” yet, whatever idea of human 
nature any honest, sincere respecter of truth and reason may entertain, 
must he not agree with the proposition that at its best it is far from 
being good? Or, for the sake of the argument, let us say it is not 
altogether good, whether he conceive of the evil as sin, with its con- 
sequent guilt, or simply as imperfection or shortcoming, with the con- 
sequent misfortune. 

Reason insists that a man can do not better than he 7s, and that 
he cannot be better than he thinks, or reckons within himself—not 
better than his ideal. If, according to Dr. Williams, by common con- 
sent “the highest manifestation of the Divine ever seen in the material 
world was in the person of Jesus the Christ,” and if even He was not 
superhuman in a way that mere human nature can never be, then how, 
if for no other reason than that he lacks the ideal, can mortal man ever 
become altogether good? And observe that this is no mere play on 
words, for if character has any significance at all, it lies in the fact 
that character is that which determines absolutely the reaction of its 
possessor upon his surroundings. We are aware of the wide prevalence 
and the persistence of the pernicious tendency to ignore this truth and 
to suppose that sufficient time and effort can somehow bridge the “gulf 
fixed” between evil or crooked character and good or right deeds and 
conduct. 

That reason should furnish us with a reply here we do not propose, 
but, having reached the confines of reason, we humbly bow to revelation 
and gladly embrace the plan of salvation through death and sacrificial 
atonement. That the word of the cross transcends, nay even appears 
to be in contravention of reason, is freely admitted. F'oolishness is the 
age-long verdict of rationalism. We search for analogies in nature, 
and after all the grand transcendency of the cross as regards human 
reason is quite evident. And so we are charged with being irrational, 
or with lack of “intellectual seriousness ;” in reply to which we would 
ask, “Has not modern science, when confronted with certain phenomena [ 
set up hypotheses which are, for all practical purposes, accepted as 
explaining these phenomena?’ And yet he who knows his subject in 
other than parrot fashion will readily admit that these hypotheses 
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involve propositions which are simply inconceivable when looked at 
carefully. This is true of the atom, of gravitation, of the light wave 
theory, etc. So when we speak of the grand phenomenon of Calvary, 
my modernist friend, do not require of us an “intellectual seriousness” 
beyond what you yourselves exercise in dealing with your minor phen- 
omena of scientific concern. At all events, Calvary is there, and its 
consequences are there, and the Bible affords as explanation thereof a 
working hypothesis which has proven itself unfailing to those who have 
met the prescribed condition of a real faith therein. “As Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness, so must the son of man be lifted up.” 
Can you, in all intellectual seriousness really explain the reactions in- 
volved in photography ¢ If not, then do not ask us to explain the re- 
actions that took place in the body of the snake-poisoned Israelite as 
he looked upon the serpent Moses lifted up or the reactions which 
teday take place in the soul of a sin-poisoned man as with a real, God- 
imparted faith he looks upon the God-man lifted up there on Calvary. 
This assuredly does mean more than that such a one shall have eaten, 
perhaps with more or less of nausea, the prescribed quantity of 
“theological pap” and have had his name duly recorded on a church 
roll of membership. Such mere nominal Christianity is probably the 
main factor in bringing the professing church into the contempt with 
which she is regarded by some, and not without reason. 

Mystic, no doubt, but not the less real and powerful in its all- 
pervading consequences is the cross in the heart and life of him who 
really believes. Thereby is the “exaggerated ego,” in its inevitable 
perversity, whether to pride or to shame, simply set aside, so that one 
can say, “lor me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” What splendor 
in those words inscribed over the entrance to Washington’s tomb at 
Mount Vernon: “I am the resurrection, and the life: he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die.” Tere is a religion of life, if 
you please, and which does not require us to ignore or seek to hide, as 
by flowers on a casket, the dread spectre death. With this religion we 
need not avert our gaze from that majestic enemy nor try to regard 
him as other than what he really is (‘The wages of sin is death’) but 
with Paul we may stand at the open grave of our loved one, perhaps, 
or it may be as ourselves about to descend thither, and there looking 
down cry out the challenge, “O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory?’ Let modernism say, with Dr. Williams: “We 
have our exalted moments, perhaps on a spring morning, when the very 
ground on which we stand seems all aquiver with the vibration of a 
new life, or when from a hilltop we behold the glories of a sunset with 
far-flung clouds radiant with the colors of living light.” We might be 
quite willing to embrace your religion if such were the only things in 
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prospect; but what courage and comfort can you impart to me in ad- 
versity, in view of the precarious conditions of all our welfare even 
in this present world? And what consolation have you to offer me 
when on a bed of wasting disease, or when burdened with the infirmities 
of age, or in the immediate presence of death, when my naked soul 
craves a shelter, the barrier of lies being clearly no longer possible? Do 
give me then an optimism based on truth and consistent with the fact 
that I have been a sinner. And you may sing it softly then, and I 
shall not blush to own its comfort, the old hymn: 


“There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins, 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood 

Lose all their guilty stains.” 


Method for Fitting and Setting Porcelain 
Crowns 
By T. W. Onderdonk, D.D.S., New York, N. Y. 


Select tooth near the size. 

Cut root to the gum line a little below in front. 
Fit post in canal. 

Adjust the tooth to location as near as possible. 

5. Cement crown to post while in mouth, the tooth being a trifle 
too long. 

6. Use articulating paper washer to adjust tooth to root end. 

7. Fit washer of baseplate gutta-percha to porcelain, painting the 
tooth end with rosin cement. Warm and force to place. 

8. Remove the excess gutta-percha. 

9. Grind the tooth to correspond to the root impression. The 
result being a perfect fitting crown with a gutta-percha washer which 
prevents the washing out of cement with no overlapping of tooth on 
gum. 

17 East 38th Street. 
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WAX AND PLASTER IMPRESSIONS 


Wax and Plaster Impressions 
By W. O. Butler, D.D.S., Wilkie, Sask. 


We often hear the expression “There is nothing new under the 
sun,” and from many of the modern discoveries found as practised by 
the ancients we are led almost to believe it is true. I desire to explain 
my method of taking impressions as taught me by my preceptor in 1871, 
he having secured the same information from his preceptor in 1861. 
How much longer it had been practised I cannot say. 


Reinforced Wax Impression 
Wax Baseplate. Trimmed Ready for Plaster. 


Select an impression cup to fit closely the edentulous ridge. This 
is very important; and if necessary bend edges of cup to fit. Take a 
high grade of good yellow beeswax that has been properly made and 
smells of the honey and “carries your thoughts to blooming clover fields 
or pendant linden clusters.” This wax properly softened and placed 
in the cup will take an impression for me where the muscle lines, etc., 
will be more clearly outlined than with the use of compound. Trim 
and scrape the inside of impression slightly except about one-quarter 
of an inch at the line of the soft palate. Cut small notches all around 
the labial line. Chill with cold water. 

With a tablespoonful of well-mixed plaster you have an impression 
from which you can make a good fitting denture. 

Using the ordinary baseplate wax for bite, I bend a piece of baling 
wire to the shape of the ridge, fastening the same with melted wax. 
This secures strength and stiffness and prevents wax from bending at 
the points where you want an accurate bite. 
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An Eighteenth Century Denture 


The accompanying illustrations were made from a set of dentures 
which came into the possession of Mr. A. M. Slack of Tokio, the repre- 
sentative of The Dentists’ Supply Company in Japan. The history 
of the set which was told to Mr. Slack is as follows: 

The dentures were made early in the 18th century by a Japanese 
wood carver under the instruction of one of Japan’s earliest dentists, 
They are made of a peculiar wood which was buried in the ground for 
a long time to make it soft. When in that soft condition it is possible 
to carve and force it into various shapes much like modeling compounds. 

After being carved and moulded into shape, it was fitted to the 
mouth. It was then immersed in the sea for a long time, so the story 


Palatal View. 


goes, until it became very hard. The teeth are human teeth and are 
tied to the dentures with twisted silk thread. The molars and bicuspids 
are made of iron or silver nails. Sometimes dog teeth were used for 
the lower dentures. 

When the dentures came into Mr. Slack’s possession, he was assured 
that they had been in use thirty years before they found their way to 
the collection of which they formerly formed a part. 

Whether all of the facts, as set forth, are literally true or not, the 
dentures are the most interesting it has been our privilege to see, and 
we are reproducing them as faithfully as possible, so that our readers 
may have the pleasure of seeing this evidence of early dental ingenuity. 


Left Side. 


Right Side. 


Front View. 


Occlusal Surfaces. 
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Three Good Reasons Why the Dentist Should 
Play Golf a Day a Week 
By V. F. L. 


You Owe Ir To YourseLr 


You all reach the point where if you were a woman you'd scream 
or have hysterics, but being a man you cuss, grit your teeth and go 
doggedly on. And at what cost? Nervous energy consumed in a few 
hours that ought to be expended over days. How much better to put 
down your instruments, don your old togs and spend a day, or at least 
the afternoon, in the open, building up that energy, that poise, that calm 
and patience which is your stock in trade. 


2. You Owe Ir To Your Patients 


You cannot give them your best work if you are running at top 
speed week in and week out. You must have one day out of six to 
relax, to restore the worn places in hand, eye and brain, lest overstrain 
in any one of these should cause a grave mishap to a patient in your 
care. Your mental attitude toward your patients is different after a 
day at golf. You regard them as friends, and not as a lot of cussed old 
nuisances who must be endured for the sake of bread and—er—fur | 


coats, etc. ! 


3. You Owe Ir To Your Famity 


To take a day; preferably Wednesday, to play golf gives you Sunday 
with your family. Too many children know Sunday only as a day 
when dad comes home crosser and more tired than when he goes to the 
office, and Mother has to sh-sh them, after being a golf widow all day. 
Get your game, change of scene and relaxation from work on Wednes- 
day and spend Sunday going to church with your sons, or taking your 
wife and babies for a ride or a picnic or any other nice family joy. 
Sunday is a home day, a family day, and you ought to spend it with 
yours. 


What Kipling Told the Doctors 


It is considered no small honor to be selected to deliver the Hunterian 
Oration before the Royal College of Surgeons of England. Sir John 
Bland-Sutton was this year’s orator, taking for his subject “The 
Mystery of Man.” 

John Hunter has often been described as the patron saint of surgery. 
A long line of followers have delivered to his College Orations in his 
honor, and have found their texts now in some phase of his multifarious 
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work, now in the fulfilment of a striking prediction, now in the moral 
to be drawn from his passionate and inspired researches. 

Hunter’s magnificent curiosity urged him forward upon different 
tracks. His early lessons as a handicraftsman he applied as a dis- 
sector; what he learned as a dissector he utilized as a biologist, and the 
results of his biological investigations became the foundation of moderr. 
surgery. 

“The speaker preached, wittingly or no, a doctrine of the finest 
hope,” said the Lancet, “for every word of his address conveyed the 
lesson that the study of natural science is reinforced from every source 
and that all our philosophy, learning, poetry, and religious faith may 
well be aspects of the same synthetic truth.” 

After the delivery of the Oration a Festival Dinner was held at 
which many distinguished speakers were heard, among them Rudyard 
Kipling. 

“Man,” said Mr. Kipling, “the imperfectly denatured animal, who 
cannot trust the evidence of his own senses in the simplest matter of 
fact; whose evidence on the simplest matter is colored by his own 
iniquities; Man always the hunter, went up against the darkness that 
cloaked him and every act of his being, to find out what order of created 
being he might be. He called it scientific research. It was the old 
quest under a new name. But, this time, the seekers who headed it, 
unlike the priest and the lawyer, admitted that they knew very little. 
Experience had taught them to be humble. For that reason their 
knowledge was increased.” 

In commenting on this the Lancet said: “No sweeter or truer words 
could have been used to describe the leaders of scientific research. To 
probe, to question, and to doubt have comprised their duty; but dis- 
charge of that duty, when faithful, has compelled them to be humble 
in the presence of the vast revelations which have followed, and today, 
at least, they are willing to learn from and ready to cooperate with the 
philosopher, the divine, and the poet in the discovery of the grand 
synthesis, the nature of man.” 


On to Cleveland—Sept. 10 to 14 
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The Cleveland Meeting—Education Plus 
By Otto U. King, D.D.S., F.A.C.D., Chicago, Ill. 


The completed Cleveland program demonstrates to a careful ob- 
server that the 1923 meeting will establish the fact that there ¢s 
something new under the sun. This meeting, from a clinical, educa- 
tional and scientific standpoint, will be education plus. A pyramid 
in dental history will be erected at Cleveland September tenth to 
fourteenth, 1923. 

“Too much egotism is blindness.” There will be many who will 
date their renaissance from the Cleveland meeting and return to their 
practice with their wagon hitched to a new star. 


Public Square, Cleveland. 


This great program is the work of a large group of experienced 
program builders. These experts, through co-operation, have accom- 
plished the acme in presenting a program of unusual merit from both 
a scientific and practical standpoint. 

The July Journal of the American Dental Association carries the 
tentative program, and a careful reading of it registers the unusual 
progress being made by dentistry today. 


For the first time in the history of our Association, two United 
States Senators will appear on the program, and also one of the great- 
est statesmen during our recent war has already honored us by accepting 
an invitation to address one of the general sessions. ‘Then, we have also 
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listed for the general sessions some of the most noted surgeons and 
educators of this country. 

The magnitude of this meeting may be visualized by the announce- 
ment that there will be approximately 500 clinics given by nearly 600 
clinicians. Two hundred and forty-three essayists and discussors will 
have part in the seven scientific section programs. There will be over 
350 exhibitors. The largest amount of exhibit space ever rented for a 
dental meeting has been sold for exhibit purposes in the great munici- 
pal auditorium. Every dental exhibitor who has something to sell will 
be represented at Cleveland. It will be a liberal education in itself to 
visit this dental manufacturers’ exhibit. 

Nearly 20,000 square feet of space has been appropriated in the 
public auditorium for the most scientific dental health exhibit ever 
staged in the history of dentistry. A partial list includes fourteen 
states which will have dental health exhibits, in addition to the follow- 
ing industrial and other dental clinics: 


National Cash Register Co. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

National Lamp Co. 

National Association of Indiana Dental Surgery. 

Cleveland Mouth Hygiene Association. 

City of Cincinnati. 

National Child Welfare Demonstration. 

McDowell County (West Va.) Dental Clinics. 

Dental Research. 

Dental Hygienists of California. 

Rochester Dental Dispensary. 

Forsyth Dental Infirmary. 

Ten local child-helping organizations who will demonstrate value 
of mouth hygiene in their work. 


Everyone interested in the mouth hygiene problem from an educa- 
tional standpoint will plan to attend this exhibit and a careful check-up 
on the many unusual and practical ideas will be suggested for the 
establishing of various types of dental clinics. 

There will be a continuous motion picture program interspersed 
with lectures by the producers and directors of the films, and also by 
others who carry a real message of authority in various fields of pre- 
ventive medicine in which dentistry is vitally interested. 

The Council on Mouth Hygiene and Public Instruction has outlined 
a definite future program, and in order to secure the necessary co- 
operation and enthusiasm for the accomplishment of their work, they 
have announced a conference of all mouth hygiene workers. This 
meeting has been designated as the first international round-table con- 
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ference on mouth hygiene. Those who have been invited to address 
this conference are men and women who have done some specific original 
work in their particular field of preventive medicine. 

The magnitude of this meeting may also be visualized in the an- 
nouncement that no public building in the United States would be able 
to house it. Therefore, five of the section meetings will be held in large 
hotel auditoriums while two section meetings, three general sessions, the 
large clinic with its four distinct types of group clinics, the motion 
picture program, the dental health exhibit, all registration work, and 
the mammoth dental manufacturers’ exhibit will be held in the public 
auditorium. 

The red letter days in dentistry this year will be September 10th, 
11th, 12th, 13th and 14th, at Cleveland, Ohio. 

“The road to ruin is to refuse to grow,” says Dr. Frank Crane. 
The Cleveland meeting will establish a new epoch in dentistry. It will 
record the greatness of our profession and visualize a definite future 
aim. ‘The slogan of every enthusiastic and loyal dentist should be 
“On to Cleveland for the annual meeting!” 


A Report from the General Chairman 
Local Arrangements Committee 


On behalf of the Local Arrangements Committee, I wish to extend 
a cordial welcome to the members of the American Dental Association, 
to come to Cleveland in September to attend what we believe will be 
the most profitable and largest dental meeting ever held. 

In making this statement we do not wish to cast reflections upon 
any previous meeting, but realize that in the natural evolution of the 
progress of dentistry, if such were not the case, we would feel derelict 
in our duties and responsibilities. In all probability, and by the natural 
trend of the times, the 1924 meeting should surpass this one. No 
doubt each meeting marks a distinct epoch in the history of dentistry. 

This year the Local Arrangements Committee was enlarged from 
eight members to fifteen. ‘The members of the Committee were all 
selected by the Cleveland Dental Society, recommended to the President 
and Trustees of the American Dental Association and by them officially 
appointed. The members were chosen for their peculiar fitness to the 
place where they were to serve, and the work thus far has proven the 
feasibility of such a plan. Every man has displayed unusual ability 
and efficiency and we believe the American Dental Association will have 
the best managed meeting in its history. Practically all the important 
arrangements for the meeting have been completed. 
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The new Public Auditorium has been secured for the principal place 
of meeting, where it is intended to hold approximately eighty per cent 
of the activities. The hall for the dental exhibits will be ideal and will 
accommodate a larger number than ever before. The character of the 
exhibits will be of the best and promises to be of great educational value. 

Fortunately the location of the large hotels is most advantageous. 
They are grouped in the downtown district and within ten minutes’ walk 
of the Public Auditorium. The Cleveland Hotel Men’s Association 
have cooperated with us to the fullest extent. There will be no advance 
in hotel rates. They have agreed to place at our disposal sixty per cent 
of the room capacity, which will make available approximately forty-five 
hundred rooms in the downtown district. Add to the number the avail- 
able rooms in the outlying districts and it will bring the total to approxi- 
mately sixty-five hundred rooms. This, we believe, will furnish ac- 
commodations for all in attendance, although it will be necessary in 
most instances for two or more people to occupy the same room. 

The hotels have further agreed to place at our disposal without cost 
all halls and meeting rooms. The Hollenden agreeing, where Head- 
quarters of the meeting will be established, to give over the entire 
mezzanine floor. 

Definite arrangements have been made for all meetings in so far as 
such arrangements have been requested. A master chart is in use which 
will show definitely the time and place for each and every meeting ; when 
this is completed all confusion in regard to meeting places will be 
eliminated. 

A folder containing a reservation blank and definite information 
regarding the hotels, such as rates, headquarters for various sections, 
and a diagram showing locations of the various hotels with respect to 
the Public Auditorium, was printed by the Hotel Men’s Association and 
placed in the hands of the Committee for distribution. These have 
been widely distributed through the Publicity Committee and will be 
copied and printed in several of the dental Journals. The Committee 
will cooperate with the hotels in an endeavor to keep all reservations 
straightened out so that there will be no confusion or misunderstandings 
in this respect. 

The Entertainment Committee has practically completed its pro- 
gram, which will include such entertainment as is customary for the 
general sessions, for the guests, for the ladies in attendance and for the 
general membership. The latter will be given in Keith’s Palace Theatre, 
reputed to be the finest theatre in the world, on Thursday evening, 
September 13th. This entertainment promises to be quite an unique 
affair, combining a scientific program as well as an interesting and 
enjoyable time. The theatre will accommodate thirty-eight hundred. 
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It will therefore be advisable for those who wish to attend this occasion 
to secure tickets upon arrival. 

The Reception Committee will function during the entire meeting, 
will welcome guests, friends and members to Cleveland, and will at- 
tempt to see that everybody is happy, contented and well satisfied. 

The Information Committee will inaugurate a very definite and 
complete program and will endeavor to supply information pertaining 
to the meeting. Booths will be established at the Public Auditorium 
and at each of the large hotels which will make it convenient to secure 
any and all desired information. 

The Committees on Transportation, Registration, Program Clinics 
and Illustrated Clinics have all formulated their policies, and we are 
assured that all of the work concerning these Committees will be most 
efficiently performed. 

The Publicity Committee has been very active; have endeavored to 
secure all information of interest regarding the meeting and to dis- 
seminate the same through various sources. The Publicity Campaign 
was inaugurated several months ago and has been consistently carried 
out since then. This Committee was active in developing the seal which 
carries the slogan of the meeting, namely, “Prevent’”—‘‘Conserve’— 
“Progress.” This we believe to be most appropriate and one which 
needs no apology. The Committee also designed the beautiful cover 
page which is being used for the special Cleveland Number of the 
American Dental Association Journal. 

The Badges and Membership buttons to be used at the meeting will 
be rather an interesting feature. There will be a special badge which 
will have a name plate, with a ribbon, on which will be suspended a 
pendant. These badges will be distributed to the officers, all committees, 
delegates and guests, the color of the ribbon and printing upon same 
indicating the respective office, committee, etc. 

The Membership Button will be of celluloid 114 inches in diameter, 
and a duplicate of the inside circle of the original seal, the slogan being 
omitted. 

The Visitor’s Badge will be the same design, of a different color, 
and will have a small ribbon on which will be printed “visitor.” 

The Exhibitor’s Button will be of the same design, of still another 
color, and will have attached a ribbon on which will be printed the word 
“exhibitor.” 

For the Ohio members of the A.D.A. the regular membership 
button will be used, with a ribbon attached, on which will be printed 
“Ohio.” 

The color of the ribbon on the badge worn by members of the Cleve- 
land Committee, of which there will be more than one hundred, will be 
white, with the word “Committee” across the center. This will be the 
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only white ribbon, therefore, the Cleveland men will be easily dis. 
tinguished. 

Another special feature to be inaugurated will be the publication of 
a daily bulletin. This will be rather elaborate and will contain many 
things of interest to the members in attendance. There will be cartoons, 
current events, registration, information, and various other things. The 
first copy of this bulletin will probably be mailed to each member of the 
Association two or three weeks previous to the meeting and about ten 
thousand copies printed each day of the meeting, beginning Monday 
and concluding with Friday’s issue. 

In conclusion, may I again call your attention to the slogan 
“Prevent”—“Conserve”—-“Progress”—-and offer the suggestion that in 
the light of the present knowledge and progress in dentistry, no member 
can afford to miss this great and epoch-making meeting. 


(Signed) Dr. F. M. Casro, 
General Chairman. 


American Society of Oral Surgeons and 
Exodontists 


The annual convention of the American Society of Oral Surgeons 
and Exodontists will be held in Cleveland during the week preceding 
the American Dental Association meeting. Headquarters will be in 
the Hollenden Hotel. The hotel management has given every possible 
assistance to making this meeting a success, and has reserved for our 
exclusive use all rooms necessary on the mezzanine floor. 

The various committees have been hard at work, and reports so far 
submitted go to show that one of the most successful meetings in the 
history of the organization will result. 

The Program Committee and the Clinic Committee have reported 
the perfection of a most complete scientific program, and the Local 
Arrangements Committee has already perfected nearly all details for 
the meeting. 

The Entertainment Committee has arranged to keep all happy dur- 
ing leisure hours. 

A dinner dance will take the place of the usual banquet, and other 
features are held in reserve as a surprise. 

The Ohio Society of Oral Surgeons extends a cordial welcome to 
all members of the American Society of Oral Surgeons and Exodontists. 
They hope for the pleasure of being our hosts. 
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Program 
A. D. A. ANNUAL MEETING, CLEVELAND, 
SEPTEMBER 10 TO 14, 1923 


OPERATIVE DENTISTRY, MA- 
TERIA MEDICA AND 
THERAPEUTICS 
(Auditorium at Cleveland Hotel. All 
subsequent meetings held in same place.) 

OFFICERS OF SECTION 


J. R. Blayney, Chairman......Chicago, IIl. 
E. C. Mills, Vice-Chairman..Columbus, O. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEM- 
BER 11 


2:00 P. M. to 5:00 P. M. 


“Children’s Teeth with Special Refer- 
ence to Cavity Preparation and Choice 
of Filling Materials” 

By William H. Leak 
New York, N. Y. 


Discussed by 
Haidee Weeks Guthrie... 
New Orleans, La. 
Philip R. Thomas 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Important Points the General Practi- 
tioner Should Know in Order to Pre- 
vent Dental Irregularities” 

By Mildred W. Dickerson................ 
Washington, D. C. 


Discussed by 
Russell W. Bunting 


_.Ann Arbor, Mich. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, SEPTEM- 
BER 12 
9:00 A. M. to 12:00 M. 


“The Dentist’s Chance of a Lifetime” 
By H. L. Rockwood, (M.D.).......... 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Discussed by 

Thomas P. Hinman.......... Atlanta, Ga. 
“Gold Foil” 

By Edmund Noyes........... Chicago, II. 


Discussed by 


MONA Mason City, Iowa 
Willis A. Coston.......Topeka, Kansas 


“Technic for Making Cast Gold Inlays” 


By Victor T. Nylander..Chicago, III. 


Discussed by 


Alden J. Bush............ ..Columbus, Ohio 
Robert O. Green..........St. Paul, "Minn. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, SEP- 
TEMBER 12 


2:00 P. M. to 5:00 P. M. 


“The Utility of Radiography in Opera- 
tive Dentistry with Special Applica- 
tion to Preventive Service” 

By Clarence O. Simpson..... 

SE. Louis, “Mo. 


Discussed by 
C. Edmund Kells..New — cas 
Howard R. Rapev..... 
Albuquerque, “New Mex. 
“The Value of Antiseptics in the Root- 
canal Filling” 
By Arthur: B: ‘Crane 
... Washington, D. C. 
Carl. J. Groves St. Paul, Minn. 


THURSDAY MORNING, SEPTEM- 
BER 13 


9:00 A. M. to 12:00 M. 


“A consideration of the Effects of 
Trauma Upon the Periodontal Tissues 
Produced by Indifferently Executed 
Restorations” 

By Frederick A. Brickev.................. 

Rochester, Minn. 


Discussed by 
Frank H. Chicago, IIl. 
George R. Ellis...Washington, D. C. 
“Periodontal Diseases and_Their Treat- 
ment from the Viewpoint of Opera- 
tive Dentistry” 
By F. W. Merrifield.....Chicago, 
Discussed by 
John F. Biddle........... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
JE Nashville, Tenn. 


FULL DENTURE PROSTHESIS 


(Rainbow Room, Winton Hotel. All 
subsequent meetings will be held in the 
same place.) 


OFFICERS OF SECTION 
H. B. Washburn, Chairman... 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Furnas, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Victor H. Sears, Secretary.......: 
Salt bake: City: Utah 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEM- 
BER 11 


2:00 P. M. to 5:00 P. M. 


“Regional Anatomy, Emphasizing Man- 
dibular Movements with Specific Ref- 
erence to Full Denture Construction” 

By 1. J. Prentiss... Iowa City, Ia. 

Discussed by 

W. H. Wright.............Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“Mechanics of Beatie Construction” 

By I. M. Hair... ...Atlanta, Ga. 
Discussed by 

W. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Edwin H. Mauk..San Francisco, Cal. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, SEPTEM- 
BER 12 


9:00 A. M. to 12:00 M. 


“The Fundamental and Basic Principles 
of Mouth Classification” 
By M. M. House.....kansas City, Mo. 
Discussed by 
Geo. P. Brennet.....Milwaukee, Wis. 
RO: Schlosser... Chicago, II. 
“History and Evolution of Occlusion” 
By H. B. Washburn..St. Paul, Minn. 
Discussed by 
Wm. A. Giffen____.. Detroit, Mich. 
: Minneapolis, Minn. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, SEP- 
TEMBER 12 
2:00 P. M. to 5:00 P. M. 


“Esthetics” 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Discussed by 
R. G. Keyworth.......... St. Paul, Minn. 
“The Masticatory Mechanism Consid- 
ered in its Relation to the Chemistry 
and Mechanics of Digestion” 
By Thomas B. Hartzell. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Discussed by 
Wallace Seccombe..Toronto, Canada 
Thomas P. Hinman........ Atlanta, Ga. 
“Bacterial Growths on Artificial Den- 
tures” 
By Pryor... Cleveland, Ohio 


Discussed by 


Nichols... Chicago, IIl. 
THURSDAY MORNING, SEPTEM- 
BER 13 


9:00 A. M. to 12:00 M. 


“Case Histories” 
By Geo. S. Monson..St. Paul, Minn. 
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Discussed by 
Frank H. Skinnev................. Chicago, Ill, 
William Denton 
Newark, N. J. 


“Cusp Trauma” 
_By Felix A. French 


Ottawa, Canada 


Discussed by 
Rupert ©. Chicago, Ill, 
F. M. Houston, Texas 
“The Dentist’s Duty to His Edentulous 
Patients” 
By Robert H. Gillis.. Hammond, Ind, 
Discussed by 
Victor H. Sears 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


PARTIAL DENTURE PROSTHESIS* 


(Main Ballroom, Winton Hotel. All 
subsequent meetings held in same place.) 


OFFICERS OF SECTION 


Theodore W. Maves, Chairman........... 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Willis A. Coston, Vice- Chairman........ 
Topeka, Kansas 
O. DeForest Davis, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEM- 
BER 11 
2:00 P. M. to 5:00 P. M. 


“Balanced Occlusion and Its Relation to 
Partial Denture Construction” 
By J. W. Needles..Pueblo, Colorado 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, SEPTEM- 
BER 12 
9:00 A. M. to 12:00 M. 

“Conditions Affecting the Solution of 

the Esthetic Problem in Fixed Bridge- 

work” 

By. Forrest Hi. Orton 

St. Paul, Minn. 
“The Reasons for, and a Technic for. 

Obtaining Balanced Occlusion in 


Fixed Reconstruction” 
By St. Paul, Minn. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, SEP- 
TEMBER 12 
2:00 P. M. to 5:00 P. M. 


“Preparations Indicated on the Various 
Types of Teeth for Bridge Abut- 
ments, Preserving Vitality” 

By Theo. W. M 


Minneapolis, Minn 
Bridgework” 


Los Angeles, Cal.f 


*The clinic for this section is listed in the 
Clinic Program under Partial Denture Section. 
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THURSDAY MORNING, SEPTEM- 
BER 13 
9 A. M. to 12 M. 

“The Cast Gold Abutment in Combina- 
tion With a Porcelain Jacket Crown 
in Bridge Restorations” 

By J.B. Argues... Seattle, Wash. 

“Fixed Bridgework” 

By Emory ©. Thompson... 

Warren, Pa. 


ORAL SURGERY, EXODONTIA 
AND ANESTHESIA 
(Ballroom, Hollenden Hotel. All sub- 
sequent meetings held in same place.) 
OFFICERS OF SECTION 

J. P. Henahan, Chairman 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Boyd S. Gardner, Vice-Chairman... 
Rochester, Minn. 
Frederick F. Molt, 
Chicago, 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEM- 
BER 11 
2:00 P. M. to 5:00 P. M. 
“Shock” 


By George W. Crile, (M.D.)............. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Discussed by 
Truman W. Brophiy.......Chicago, III. 
Don M. Graham............. Detroit, Mich. 
“Alveolar Process Resection” 
By Carl D. Lucas 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Discussed by 

Frederick B. Moorehead 
Chicago, 
Frederick F. Mol............. Chicago, III. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, SEPTEM- 
BER 12 
9:00 A. M. to 12:00 M. 
“Plastic, Facial and Maxillary Surgery” 


Milwaukee, Wis 


Discussed by 
Chalmers J. Lyons 
Walliam: 
Omaha, Nebraska 
“Importance of Technic in Administer- 
ing Nitrous Oxid and Oxygen 
Anesthesia” 
By-C. Cleveland, Ohio 
Discussed by 
BS Omaha, Nebraska 
J. A. Heidbrink..Minneapolis, Minn. 
E. I. McKesson, (M.D. 
Toledo, “Ohio 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, SEP- 
TEMBER 12 
2:00 P. M. to 5:00 P. M. 


“Focal Infection and Dental Diseases” 
By Edward H. Hatton, (M.D.)... 
"Chicago, Ill. 


Discussed by 
John G. Meisser.....Rochester, Minn. 
T. A. Hardgrove 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
“Baceians Bodies of Dental Origin in 
Air and Food Passages” 
By Carlos E. Pitkin 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Discussed by 
Claire. L. Strate... Detroit, Mich. 
Joseph P. Wahl....New Orleans, La. 
“Atypical Neuralgias and Their Treat- 
ment” 
By: S; L. Silverman... Atlanta, Ga. 


THURSDAY MORNING, SEPTEM- 
BER 13 
9 A. M. to 12 M. 

“Surgery of the Antrum of Highmore” 

By Virgil Loeb.............. St. Louis, Mo. 
Discussed by 

Blan... New York, N. Y. 

. N. Federspiel.....Milwaukee, Wis. 

‘igi and Tumors of the Jaws” 

By Henry S. 
New York, N. Y. 


Discussed by 
Rea Proctor McGee..Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Arthur E. Smith............Chicago, II. 


ORTHODONTIA AND 
PERIODONTIA 
(Ballroom, Statler Hotel. All subse- 
quent meetings held in same place.) 
OFFICERS OF SECTION 


Clyde M. Gearhart, Chairman... 
Washington, D. C. 
William C. Fisher, Vice-Chairman... 
New York, N. Y. 
B. Frank Gray, Secretary... 

San Francisco, “Cal. 


MOUTH HYGIENE AND PREVEN- 
TIVE DENTISTRY 


’ (Arena, Public Hall. All subsequent 


meetings held in same place, except 
Thursday A. M., which will be 
held in Lounge, Public Hall.), 


OFFICERS OF SECTION 
Wm. H. Card, Chairman 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
L. G. Mitchell, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Thos. B. McCrum, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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HISTOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, PATH- 
OLOGY, BACTERIOLOGY AND 
CHEMISTRY (RESEARCH) 
(Stage, Public Hall. All subsequent 
meetings held in same place.) 


OFFICERS OF SECTION 
Weston A. Price, Chairman 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Julio Endelman, Vice-Chairman 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Harris R. C. Wilson, Secretary. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE CLINIC PROGRAM 


All clinics will be given on Thursday 
afternoon or Friday morning. 

In order to insure an equitable dis- 
tribution of clinicians, the allotment of 
clinics awarded to the several states has 
been in accordance with the membership 
in the American Dental Association, and 
is based upon state representation in the 
House of Delegates. 

No clinician has been accepted with- 
out the endorsement of a committee 
from his state society, assuring the mem- 
bership of the selection of outstanding 
talent to represent each component 
organization. Lack of space prevents 
publication of the Clinic program, but 
there will be a wealth of interesting 
methods shown. 


Program of General Sessions 
TO BE HELD IN 
CLEVELAND, SEPTEMBER 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 1923 


TUESDAY MORNING, SEPTEM- 
BER 11 


9:45 A. M. 
First GENERAL SESSION 
(Arena, Public Hall) 


Organ Recital.._.___ 9:40 to 10:00 A. M. 
Dr. W. H. O. McGehee.....____. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Invocation 

Right Reverend Joseph Schrembs, 

Bishop of Cleveland. 

Vocal Selections 

Doctor and Mrs. Carl S. Emmert 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Address of Welcome on behalf of the 

State of Ohio 


By Cyrus Locher, Director of Com- . 


merce, representing Governor 
Donahey. 
Address of Welcome on behalf of the 
City of Cleveland 
By Fred Kohler, Mayor. 
Address of Welcome on behalf of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
By Richard F. Grant, President. 
Address of Welcome on behalf of 
Western Reserve University | 
By Robert E. Vinson, President. 


Address of Welcome on behalf of the 
Cleveland Dental Society and presen- 
tation of gavel to President Buckley, 
on behalf of the Local Arrangements 
committee 

By Dr. Frank M. Casto. 

Response to Address of Welcome 

By Sheppard W. Foster. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Introduction of Distinguished Visitors. 

President’s Address 

By John P. Buckley 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Exit March. 


TUESDAY EVENING, SEPTEM- 
BER 11 


8:00 P. M. 
SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
(Arena, Public Hall) 


The Cancer Problem 

By Geo. W. Crile....Cleveland, Ohio 
The Dental Educational Problem 

By Wm. J. Gi New York, N. Y. 

Discussed by Wm. H. G. Logan 

Chicago, IIl. 
Discussed by H. E. Friesell........ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, SEPTEM- 
BER 12 


8:00 P. M. 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
(Arena, Public Hall) 


“The Teeth and the Public” 

By Royal S. Copeland, M.D., M.A., 
F.A.C.S., United States Senator 
from New York. 

“The Dentist’s Duty as a Citizen” 

By Henrik Shipstead, D.D.S., 
United States Senator from 
Minnesota. 
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THURSDAY EVENING, SEPTEM- 
BER 13 
8:00 P. M. 
FourtH GENERAL SESSION 
(Keith’s Palace—The finest theatre in 
the World) 


Address by Honorable Newton D. Baker, 
Former Secretary of War of United 
States Ohio 
This will be a joint meeting staged by 
the Program and Entertainment Com- 
mittees. 


CLEVELAND » 
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K DENTAL LAWS 
Summary of Dental License Requirements 


Throughout the World 


By Alphonso Irwin, D.D.S., Camden, N. J. 
DELAWARE, U. S. A. 


Strate Boarp or Denrat Examiners 


Philip A. Traynor, D.D.S., President, Wilmington, Delaware. 
W. S. P. Combs, D.D.S., Secretary and Treasurer, Middletown, Dela- 
ware. W. E. Harris, D.D.S., Wilmington, Delaware. R. I. Corley, 
D.D.S., Smyrna, Delaware. Gayl A. Hitch, D.D.S., Laurel, Delaware. 

The first dental law of Delaware is dated March 31st, 1885; suc- 
ceeding acts and amendments in 1899, 1905, 1915, and a new law in 
1917. 
The following are the conditions required of persons desiring to 
appear before the Delaware State Board of Dental Examiners for cer- 
tificate to practise the profession of dentistry in the State: 

The candidate must give a written notice of his desire to take the 
examination at least two weeks before the date of meeting, accompanied 
by $25.00 fees. 

The insertion of one gold and plastic filling before the examiner in 
practical operating; the candidate furnishing his own patient, instru- 
ments and materials, excepting an engine, which will be furnished. 
Also showing examples of his own work as evidence of his ability in 
prosthesis, Richmond Crown, three or four-tooth Bridge, partial upper 
Rubber Plate. 

The written examination will be on the following subjects: Anatomy, 
chemistry, physiology, histology, materia medica, therapeutics, dental 
metallurgy, pathology, bacteriology, operative dentistry, prosthetic den- 
tistry, crown and bridge work, orthodontia, oral surgery, oral hygiene 
and anesthetics. 

The diploma of graduation from a recognized Dental College must 
be shown, together with a late photograph of the candidate. Also an 
affidavit made before one of our local notaries public in the presence of 
a member of the Board, that the candidate is the person named in the 
diploma. The photograph and affidavit to be retained by the Board. 

Any candidate failing to pass the Board shall not be eligible for re- 
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examination before the date of the next meeting of the Board, and then 
only on the same conditions as a new candidate, including fees. 

The written examination will be on the first day, and if the candidate 
finishes in time may also start the practical work. 

The Board meets January and July, the third Wednesday and 
Thursday, 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Municipal Building, 10th and King 
Streets, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Reciprocity: Will interchange with any State that will do so with 
us; none at present. 

W. S. P. Comps, D.D.S., Secretary-Treasurer, 
Middletown, Delaware. 


Verified December 11th, 1922. 


DEN MARK—(1906) 


Permission to practise dentistry in Denmark is given by the Minister 
of Justice, and in accordance with instruction of June 28th, 1906, it is 
allowed the Danish dentists to employ foreign clinical assistants; these 
assistants must be dental graduates and are only permitted to work 
under the supervision of the authorized dentist and cannot take over the 
practice during the absence of their employer. For illustration, an 
American possessing a diploma from an American dental college from 
which he was graduated will not, as a rule, be permitted to practise 
dentistry in Denmark. License to practise dentistry in Denmark is 
only granted to those passing an examination in Denmark. 

It should be known that a professional man in Denmark must possess 
an elementary education extending between the ages of 6 and 12, leading 
to the “laerdeskoler,” the secondary schools, which extend between the 
ages of 12 and 18 years. The medical course covers six years, for 
instance, including preliminary courses in the natural sciences; time to 
complete the work is 18 years, and the minimum age at completion is 
24 years. 

Address George Bech, Consul to the United States for Denmark, at 
New York City, N. Y., and the United States Consul-General at Copen- 
hagen, Marion Letcher, for other details. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, U.S. A. 


The Dental Laws are dated June 6th, 1892, January, 1904. 

The English language, dental supervision, registration and examina- 
tion are required; examination fee $10.00. Certificate, if granted, 
$1.00. 


Rures anp Reeuiations ror Dentrat ExaMInatTIoNn 


The Board will hold its meetings in January and June, at George- 
town University, Dental Department, 920 H Street, N.W. 
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The Board of Dental Examiners consists of Drs. Barnhard, Dol- 
mage, Hawley, Cobey, Simkins. 

The theoretical examination will consist of oral surgery and 
physiology (Dr. Barnhard) ; bacteriology and histology (Dr. Dolmage) ; 
prosthetic dentistry and orthodontia (Dr. Hawley) ; operative dentistry, 
pathology, materia medica and therapeutics (Dr. Cobey), and anatomy 
and chemistry (Dr. Simkins). 

The first two days will be devoted to theoretical examination, the 
third to practical work in the infirmary and the fourth to prosthetic 
work in the laboratory. 

Each applicant will submit to the Secretary (on the first evening 
of the examination) models of full upper and lower edentulous jaws, 
attached to an anatomical articulator; also models of full upper and 
lower teeth for crown and bridge work with natural roots in position, . 
anatomically articulated. 

The following operative work must be completed: One contoured 
gold filling, reasonably difficult cavity. One cavity for gold inlay pre- 
pared, and wax impression made. One compound amalgam filling. 

The Board cannot furnish patients, nor accept excuses for the ap- 
plicant not having procured them. 

The following prosthetic work must be completed: Full upper and 
lower set of teeth set up anatomically. Applicant will not be required 
to vulcanize plates. One porcelain-faced crown. One gold crown, 
carved cusps, swaged or cast. 

Applicants will furnish all instruments and materials. Writing 
pads for all examinations will be supplied by the Board, for which a 
charge of 25 cents will be made. This should be sent to the Secretary 
with the application. 

No application will be considered unless accompanied by the ex- 
amination fee and an unmounted photograph of the candidate. 

The examination fee will not be returned to the candidate, but in 
case he fails to appear he will be granted another opportunity without 
further fee at only the newt meeting of the Board. 

Each applicant must report to the Secretary on the first evening and 
receive a card on which is his examination number, and throughout the 
examination he will be known by this number. 

The laws of the District of Columbia do not permit the granting 
of a temporary license. 

Fee for examination $10.00, and $1.00 for the certificate, if granted. 

Interchange with Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Ohio, Vermont and 
West Virginia. 

Wm. M. Simpkins, Secretary, Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC—(1906-1919) 


The practice of dentistry in the Dominican Republic is regulated 
by the law of the Medical Board (Ley de Juro Medico) of June 13th, 
1906. This law provides that a person desiring to practise dentistry, 
medicine, or pharmacy, must first undergo an examination, partly theo- 
retical and partly practical, given by the Professional Institute in Santo 
Domingo. After successfully passing this examination, application must 
be made to the Superior Medical Council for permission to practise. 
This application must be accompanied by (1) a diploma from an ac- 
credited Dominican or foreign institution, properly legalized (in the 
case of a foreign institution the document must be legalized by the 
Dominican Consul having jurisdiction in that district); (2) proof of 
the identity of the applicant; (3) the diploma must be accompanied 
also by a certificate of good moral character, also properly legalized ; 
(4) the certificate of the Superior Council proving the applicant has 
successfully passed the Dominican examinations must accompany the 
application. 

Santo Domingo—Until January 1, 1921, any graduate of medicine 
from any foreign school having a course equivalent to the corresponding 
course in the University of Santo Domingo (Class A and Class B 
schools, in the United States) may obtain a license without examination. 
After January 1, 1921, applicants must pass an examination in Spanish, 
with privilege of having an interpreter. In every case applicant must 
present to the faculty of the University of Santo Domingo (1) diploma 
or license obtained under requirements equivalent to those of Santo 
Domingo, and (2) certificate showing applicant to be of good moral 
character and more than twenty-one years of age. All these papers 
should be legalized before a notary public and endorsed by a Dominican 
consul in the applicant’s country. Graduates of homeopathic and eclec- 
tic schools of medicine may obtain from the Secretary of Sanitation a 
conditional certificate good until provision is made for professional 
examination of such practitioners. The fee for all certificates is $5.00. 
Examination fee is $80.00. The country is said to be in need of medical 
practitioners and pharmacists. Spanish speaking persons have an ad- 
vantage, as little English is spoken. (Revised November, 1919.) 
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DENTAL ECONOMICS 


Information Wanted 


Dear Doctor: 


Please send in a plain envelope with no return name or address and 


mail direct tome. Thank you. 
Watch results in this magazine. 
Dr. V. L. Lee, 
3401 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, Ilinois. 


Will you please answer the following questions, and put down the 


prices you are getting for dentistry today ¢ 


i. “How amany hours a day do you keep the office open?........0.....00ceeeeees 
Walcanite “Gold Plates” (Partial Upper or Lower) ess 

Proximal Gold Fillings and Inlays (Labial or Incisal) 
Paling of Demporary Teeth ?.. 
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How Markets Are Made 


A great many investors have an idea that a “listed” stock has more 
intrinsic value than an “unlisted” stock, or to put it more clearly, that 
the “listing” gives stock a value, but the truth is that the simple act 
of listing, says the “Thrift Magazine,” does not add one penny in value. 

The only advantage in buying “listed” securities is marketability— 
and while this is a great advantage at all times still there are many listed 
securities that cannot be sold except at a great sacrifice. 

Any broker that holds a membership in an exchange can sponsor 
a stock and have it listed on that exchange, but after this is done, it 
does not always mean that the stock will enjoy a good market. 

There are something like 700 or more stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, but as a rule there are less than 100 that are 
active or that enjoy a healthy market. 

In a normal market it is possible to sell a limited amount of these 
inactive stocks at a few points below the quoted figure, but in abnormal 
times such as we have experienced many, many times since the big war 
of 1914, such stocks are almost wnsaleable. 

To cite an example, we recall how one inactive stock was quoted at 
90 asked and 40 bid and this difference between buyers and sellers was 
maintained for almost a week. Now, if the reader happened to own 
100 shares of this particular stock and wanted to sell, all he could realize 
was $4,000, whereas the stock may have cost him $9,000 only a week 
previous. 

We mention this incident to prove our statement that the simple 
act of listing a stock does not always give it a genuine market. Naturally 
we prefer a listed stock to an unlisted one, and as a rule we never 
advise the purchase of a stock unless it has a ready market, but even 
so one must exercise judgment because all listed stocks are not saleable. 

We could mention scores of stocks that have no genuine market al- 
though you will find them quoted every day. Such stocks are con- 
trolled by some broker or by some clique of speculators, and one might 
as well bet on a horse race as to buy such stocks for investment. 

No doubt many readers wonder how a market is made for a new 
security and as this is a subject that is seldom discussed by brokers we 
are sure our readers will appreciate the information. 

First of all we must explain that there is what we call a legitimate 
market and a manipulated one. The manipulated market is where a 
stock is controlled by one man or by a small group of men. An example 
of this was the “Stutz Motor” stock, which was controlled by Allan A. 
Ryan. 

During the boom in motors Ryan bid up “Stutz” from around $50 
to above $90, and when he found that a large number of brokers had 
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sold Stutz short, that is, they had sold the stock on the exchange with 
the idea of buying it back at a lower figure, Ryan put on the screws 
and within three days he had put up the price to $150. 

Now it happened that there were only a few thousand shares of 
Stutz outstanding, all the balance was controlled by Ryan, so when the 
brokers refused to pay Ryan $150 for Stutz he coolly told them that 
there would be an advance of 100 every day until they settled. 

According to the rules of the stock exchange, a broker must deliver 
stock when it is called for, and if he fails to deliver he is immediately 
suspended. 

Ryan then put up the price of Stutz to 250—350—450—and finally 
to $750 a share, and when he called for delivery the brokers appealed 
to the Governors, who immediately declared that Stutz was “cornered” 
and the stock was ordered stricken from the trading list. 

In the end Ryan was expelled from the exchange, and today Stutz 
is quoted at $16 a share. 

It doesn’t take any brains to make this kind of a market; any 21 
year old clerk could bid up the price of a stock when he knew he had 
every share in his own hands, but what good is a market if nobody 
wants the stock ? 


On to Cleveland—Sept. 10 to 14 


PIRACTICAL 
oN 


> 


This department is in charge of Dr. V. C. Smedley, 604 California Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. To avoid unnecessary delay, Hints, Questions and Answers 
should be sent direct to him. 


NotE—Mention of proprietary articles by name in the text pages of the Dentat Dicest is 
contrary to the policy of the magazine. Contributions containing names of proprietary articles 
will be altered in accordance with this rule. This Department is conducted for readers of the 
Dentat DicEst, and the Editor has no time to answer communications “not for publication.” 
Please enclose stamp if you desire a reply by letter. 


Loss or Tasrr.—In a recent number of the Denrat Dicesr 
(Practical Hints) I noticed a question was asked about a patient who 
could not taste his food with his dentures in place. 

One of my patients wearing a vulcanite denture had the same 
trouble, and I advised him to remove his dentures for two days and see 
if he could taste with them out. 

He reported and said that it was just as bad with them out as when 
he wore them, which settled the question that it was his dentures that 
caused the trouble. 

I referred him to a physician in regard to his stomach, and after 
about ten days, he reported that the trouble had disappeared. 

I thought this would relieve some brother dentist that experienced 


the same trouble. 
H. W. Grirrira. 


Aw Iprat Pry.—I am enclosing the following for publication in 
Practical Hints. 
An ideal pin for incisal retention in an anterior inlay is obtained 
by using the platinum pin in a broken or discarded pin facing. 
Hersert EK. Turnauvist. 


Editor Practical Hints: 

T have been unable to get anesthesia which would prevent pain in 
cutting down upper bicuspids for Carmichael crowns. What technique 
will enable me to obtain absolute anesthesia in these places? Have no 


trouble for extraction. 
587 
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Permit ine to express at this time my appreciation of your depart- 
ment in the Dena Dicesr. It has been of great assistance to me. 


Answer.—Simply inject beneath the fascia over the apices of the 
bicuspid roots and massage for a few moments. The upper buccal bony 
plate is so thin over these teeth that thorough anesthesia can usually 
be obtained in this manner.—V. C. SMepiey. 


Edttor Practical Hints: 

I would like some information on the following case. I made a full 
upper and lower denture for a lady about five months ago. With the 
upper she gets along just fine, but the lower seems to hurt her on top 
of the ridge when she bites. I have remade the plate twice and relined 
it once, and the results are the same. The teeth have been extracted a 
year or better. There is practically no ridge, and of course they are 
not very stable. Do you think she would gradually get used to them if 
she would continue to wear them? I would be glad to try anything you 
suggest. They are Trubyte teeth and ground. Can it be that the mov- 
ing of the plate causes it? I have made several hundred plates, but I 
have never had a case like this. 

Any information you can give me would be appreciated. 


Answer.—Your trouble may be due to a pressure on the nerve 
trunks where they emerge from the mental foramina. Locate these 
foramina by palpating with a finger in the bicuspid area. If you cannot 
be sure of the location in this way, select the point where you think it 
is, attach a small opaque object and X-ray. When the foramina are 
located, scrape the impression liberally extending both mesially and 
distally (but especially distally) from these points. This will relieve 
the pressure upon the nerve trunk and provide for free circulation of 
the blood supply to the denture area. As a matter of fact, I think this 
should be done in practically all dentures, whether or not there is com- 
plaint of any discomfort.—V. C. SMeptery. 


Editor Practical Hints: 

Have seen various good articles from your pen, so am writing you 
for help on a case. 

Man, age about 65, fair health, bad teeth extracted two years ago, 
conductive being used. Claims left side of mandible sore for six 
months as result of injection, then tapered off to present condition. Had 
full upper and lower vulcanite dentures made. Is a continual drawing 
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and burning sensation, more pronounced on left side, in region of 
mental and infra-orbital foramen. (Do not seem to be pressing on 
same. ) 

Takes dentures out at night and pain disappears; places in in 
morning and feels good for about half an hour, and then pain appears. 
Worn plates for 18 months. 

Also has a severe pain in region of second or third vertebra, whice 
the chiros haven’t been able to help. 

What causes the burning pain—the vulcanite plates, the mercury 
in same, or is it the result of very faulty technique in blocking ? 

Would you advise a metal denture ? 


F. O. W. 


Answer.—I would want X-rays of this mouth. The difficulty may 
be due to a necrotic area, a ragged, serrated surface, or some other 
abnormality within the alveolar process. If a hypertonic solution (or 
one too strong in mineral salts) was injected at the time of extraction, 
this may have resulted in a serious breaking down of the cellular tissue 
and might surely be a causing factor of the present difficulty. It is 
entirely possible, however, that a generous relief provided over all five 
foramina and their principal areas of distribution as well would provide 
complete relief from this discomfiture. I also think that metal bases 
are less apt to irritate in these cases than vulcanite where each is con- 
structed with equal care. 

As you may judge, it is impossible to diagnose such a case accurately 
without actual contact with the patient, but I have given you the various 
lines of investigation or consideration that I should follow out if I were 
in your place—V. C. SmMEepLEy. 


Editor Practical Hints: 

Kindly inform me the reason for the following, and how same may 
be overcome. 

A patient, male, 38 years of age, good health. He every now and 
then (daily) grinds or grits his teeth. His lower jaw, or rather condi- 
tion of same, is very good. On the upper he has a partial gold denture. 

He had bridge work in before and I replaced same with the gold 
denture on account of odor. 

The patient gritted his teeth with bridges in mouth and does the 
same now. J.S. K. 


Answer.—This is a difficult condition to diagnose and sometimes 
to correct. I would recommend X-rays for the purpose of determining 
whether there is any peridental irritation. I would check carefully for 
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occlusal contact; for traumatic occlusion on one or more teeth is often 
sufficient cause for a person to unconsciously feel for the member out 
of harmony and grind and grit upon it. Or possibly the teeth are worn 
to too broad and flat occluding planes causing too heavy a biting pressure 
upon the pericemental tissue. Again it may be entirely a nervous habit 
not attributable to the teeth or tooth conditions.—V. C. Smepiry. 
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Rditor Dentat DicEst: 

The following case may be of interest to your readers, and at the 
same time I would like to hear from others through your columns. 

The patient is a man, forty-six years of age, weight 165, height 
5 ft. 8144 in., and is an Insurance Public Accountant. Twenty-five 
years ago, he had a spine affection of which the medical fraternity 
could not give the origin. This resulted in the patient giving up work 
and taking an absolute rest cure for eighteen months. His health re- 
turned to normal until 1911 when, in a private bathing pool in Florida, 
he noticed a slight abrasion which appeared on his forehead and spread 
over the scalp. His physician diagnosed the case as psoriasis. This 
has appeared on different parts of the body, usually the legs and arms. 

During June of this past year, while driving his car, he felt a 
sharp sting like that of a bee on his upper lip on the left side. In 
fifteen minutes this resulted in his lip swelling until the entire region 
around the mouth, including the lips, were very badly puffed out. No 
pain was experienced in any region, and in from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours the swelling completely disappeared. Two weeks follow- 
ing this, while sitting in his home, the same symptom appeared again, 
this time on the lower right lip and passed away at the expiration of 
forty-eight hours. This same thing happened four times at intervals 
not exceeding three weeks. He consulted several physicians who were 
able to give him absolutely no help. 

When I received the case, I found the patient wearing an upper 
partial plate, the teeth from cuspids back to molars missing. All the 
anterior teeth were vital but had small cohesive fillings in the same. 
An X-ray of the entire mouth was immediately taken and the lower left 
twelve-year molar was found to be in an abscessed condition. This tooth 
had been devitalized ten years before and upon removal under novocain 
when the canals were opened a cotton dressing was discovered in one 
root and a pulp stone in the other root. ‘This had never given pain, but 
since that time the swelling has failed to appear. Now, the eternal 
question—“Why and what is it?’ 

Could this lower molar possibly have caused the swelling? If so, 
why should it appear in less than twenty minutes and disappear within 
the following twenty-four hours? I removed the molar in September, 
1922. Can some one state similar cases and diagnoses with results ? 

G. A. Lyncu, D.D.S., 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
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A “PAINFUL” LETTER 
Dr.————— 
Well its a week ago today since I was up, and had them other two 
teeth pulled, and in that place that you pulled the first tooth, I have 
such an awful pain, in that place, it aches just like a tooth ache, and 
I dont see What would cause that place to ache so, Unless it should 
be a little piece of a tooth left, and When I put My tongue in that 
place, it seems as though I can feel a piece of tooth, and also if I put 
My finger in the place, but if it is a piece of tooth it is quite a ways 
down, and it is right on the edge of the gum. It doesnt keep on acheing 
all the time, it comes in spells, and When it does ache it aches so hard 
that it gives me a head-ache, and it pains Me in under My jaw-bone, 
and My gums are yet quite sore, But in the place that you pulled the 
last tooth it does not bother Me at all, but in the other place, it hurts 
even if I touch My tongue in that place. Please let me know What I 
should do about it, 

Yours Resp. 
Miss Anna 


ANOTHER DOCTOR RECEIVED THIS ONE 


Cheyenne, Oklahoma. 
Dear Sir I write you in regard of your teeth work & send me the 
prices on them I write you asking you to trust me for then untell this 
foll & she will have better helth & you sure get your money for then 
hur age is 41 one years old & she is onest & will pay hur Dets please 
Dount Delay oblige me yours vearly turly 
Mrs. Merry Jones 
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Program 


AMERICAN DENTAL LABORATORIES ASSOCIATION 
CLEVELAND, SEPTEMBER 11-12, 1923 


Tuespay A. M.—Sepr. 11TH 


10.00 A. M. Opening Exercises. 

10.30 A. M. President’s Address—Samuel G. Supplee, New York. 

11.00 A. M. Suggestions by members and guests indicating how our organization 
can further the best interests of the dental profession and laboratory owners.* 
General discussion. 

Turespay P. M.—Sepr. 11TH 


1.00 P. M. Mr. S. G. Supplee, New York 
“Some suggestions in standardizing requirements for impressions, bites, measure- 
ments, etc., to enable the laboratories to produce better results.” 
2.00 P. M. Dr. P. C. Lowery, Detroit, Mich. 
“Selection and arrangement of teeth, covering color harmony and the appli- 
cation of the optical illusion effect in arrangement.” 
3.00 P. M. Dr. George Wood Clapp, New York 
“Costs, prices and quality as applied to dental laboratories.” oe 
400 P. M. Mr. Henry P. Boos, Minneapolis, Minn. e 
“Pontics with porcelain roots and tips.” 


TuespAy Evenrinc—Sept. 11TH 


3USINESS SESSION FoR MEMBERS ONLY. Election of officers for coming year. 


WeEpDNEsDAY A. M.—Sept. 12TH 


10.00 A. M. Dr. M. M. House, Kansas City, Mo. 
“The commercial dental Jaboratory—its past, present and future.” Secs 
1100 A. M. Dr. W. A. Giffen, Detroit, Mich. aie 
Subject to be announced. i 


Wepnespay P, M.—Sepr. 12TH 
1.00 P. M. Mr. B. I. Martinez, St. Paul, Minn. 
“How Dr. Monson’s spherical principles can be applied to dental laboratory 
service.” 
200 P. M. Mr. E. L. Mueller, Omaha, Neb. 
“Laboratory teamwork.” 
“Relation of dentists to the laboratory.” 
*A cordial invitation is extended to any who may be interested in dentistry, and who may 


have a valuable suggestion, to communicate with the Secretary to reserve the necessary time to 
present it at this meeting. 
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2.30 P. M. Mr. I. J. Dresch, Toledo, Ohio 
“Design and construction of cast clasps for tooth-bearing and tissue-bearing 
restorations, together with saddle area design for tissue-bearing partials.” 
3.00 P. M. Mr. W. H. Schroll, Chicago, Ill. 
“Financial statistics and statistical reports, and their value to the management.” 
3.30 P. M. Mr. J. C. Schwartz, St. Louis, Mo. 
“Practical ideas for castings and showing, for the first time before any society, 
a new tooth that is destined to revolutionize the practice in fixed and removable 
dummy construction.” 
Sessions open to ethical dental laboratory owners or technicians and members 
of the dental profession who render prosthetic services. 


ADMISSION BY TICKET ONLY! 


Tickets may be secured at the door, or by addressing the Secretary, Mr. W. H. 
Schroll, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 

As space will be limited, those wishing to attend sessions should get a ticket 
in advance. 

Copies of the Constitution and By-laws may be secured on application to the 
Secretary, Mr. Schroll. 


(Enitor’s Nore:-—Certain laboratory owners, visualizing a future of greater 
development for the industrial dental laboratory through improved service, have 
formed The American Dental Laboratories Association and will hold a meeting 
at Cleveland, as shown above. 

In the formation of their Association and its conduct to date, they have been 
guided by the counsel of dentists who recognize the present place of the laboratory, 
the fact that it has come to stay, something of the usefulness it may achieve and 
at least a part of the program by which it may arrive at a more helpful position. 
The participation of Drs. Lowery, House and Giffen in this year’s program is 
evidence of the fine quality of this advice. 

This meeting presents an opportunity to members of the profession who 
desire to improve the quality of their laboratory service. The writer of this note 
is convinced that unsatisfactory laboratory service arises from two main causes: 
lack of understanding and knowledge on the part of the laboratory and lack of 
knowledge, skill, care and thoroughness on the part of the dentist. A large pro- 
portion of dentists who send impressions or casts and instructions to industrial 
laboratories could not construct satisfactory pieces from the impressions, casts 
and directions which they furnish the laboratory. It could not be done though 
they had the highest degree of mechanical skill. Before the pieces which labora- 
tories construct can render a high average degree of satisfaction, the dentists who 
order them must learn several very important lessons. 

The Association is providing seating capacity for a limited audience, probably 
not over 150. It invites members of the profession who desire to co-operate in 
the production of better prosthetic work to meet with it and not only listen but 
suggest. 

There are 10,000 dentists who need to go. Attendance, attention and application 
of what they learn would be professionally and financially profitable.) 
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DENTAL SECRETARIES 

and ASSISTANTS 


Secretaries’ Questionnaire 


All Questions to be addressed to Miss Elsie Pierce, care of 
Dentat DiceEst, 220 West 42d Street, New York City 


I shall appreciate it if you will forward wmformation on how I, as 
a dental assistant, may learn to differentiate instruments? (H. F., 
Chicago, Lil.) 


I refer you to the answer given to L. F. in the July issue of THE 
DieEstT. 


I should like to have your opinion on just what and how much ts 
expected from a dental assistant on cleaning the office, laboratory and 
reception room? 


This question I can answer only in a general way, not knowing 
the conditions surrounding the hiring of the dental assistant, the type 
of office in which employed, the class of patients to whom service is 
rendered and the number of duties to be performed. I take it for granted 
that every conscientious and self-respecting dental assistant desires to 
do her best for the office with which she is associated and that this in- 
cludes maintaining everything in perfect order in so far as possible. I 
also take it for granted that every conscientious and self-respecting 
dentist does not wish to place his assistant, whose appearance should 
always be immaculate, in the janitor class. However, this does not 
mean that the dental assistant should not do a bit of dusting if necessary 
or put the laboratory in order or assist in making the reception room 
attractive, provided she has the time to care for these details in addition 
to her other tasks. Self-limitation in one’s occupation is the death- 
knell to success. If one brings dignity to one’s job, it will always be a 
credit no matter what it may be. 

We desire to thank R. A. K. of Iowa City for the following sugges- 
tion for cleaning typewriter keys. 

“Use a stiff toothbrush and chloroform. The chloroform is a good 
solvent for the dirt that lodges in the type. By this method, an entire 
set of keys may be made as clean as new in a very few minutes.” 
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Well you kindly send me the formula for a sweet-smelling deodorant 
for the operating room? 

I would suggest that keeping the operating room and office well 
ventilated, all ‘smelly’ drugs under cover in glass-stoppered bottles 
and in the laboratory or store closet, to be brought out only when 
needed, all waste in covered receptacles, cleaning or removing immedi- 
ately after use everything used in connection with said drugs, also re- 
moving soiled or wet linen, and keeping sterilizers filled with fresh 
water each day, will do much toward eliminating the need for deodor- 
ants. Patients, especially the nervous ones, are always suspicious of 
odors. If you must use a deodorant, your pharmacist will give you a 
formula for same. See the October, 1922 Questionnaire. . 


What method do you recommend for the cleaning of impression 
trays to which modeling compound adheres? 

I take it for granted that you mean metal trays. Try coating them 
with vaseline, then heating over Bunsen flame, then wiping clean with 
a cloth; polish and sterilize. Trays should always be polished after 
use. A brush wheel on laboratory lathe answers the purpose nicely, 
used with flour of pumice if trays are stained or tarnished. 


In developing X-rays, I find that a black sediment accumulates in 
my developing solution. What can I do to prevent this? 

Try using 5 grains of citric acid to 24 oz. of developing solution. 
Keep developing and fixing solutions in dark glass bottles well corked 
and in a moderately cool place. While many use solutions over and 
over again, the best results are obtained when fresh. 


The dentist by whom I am employed visited the clinic given by the 
dental assistants during the N. Y. State Dental Convention, and he is 
constantly telling me of the many interesting things he saw demon- 
strated by the dental assistants. Ile insists that I join their Society. 
Can you give me the necessary information as to how I may make ap- 
plication to become a member? 

I suggest that you get in touch with the Chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee, Martha Hall, 221 Autumn Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tn mixing synthetic porcelains I find that the mix often granulates. 
Ts there anything you can suggest that I might do to prevent this? 

Do you mix rapidly with as little spatulation as possible on a cool 
slab? Try stirring up the liquid in the bottle with the dropper before 
taking it up for the mix. Never leave the bottle uncovered or the 
liquid exposed on the slab; spatulate at once. Keep the materials in a 
cool place, and always shake well a bottle of new liquid before opening. 
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Friendly Criticism* 
By Mamie Maull Kirkpatrick, D.H., Montgomery, Ala. 
(In the office of Olin Kirkland, D.D.S.) 


“Friendly Criticism!” Queer subject for a paper, isn’t it? Criti- 
cism, however friendly, is seldom accepted in the spirit in which it is 
given, for we usually feel that we are doing the best we can. You ask, 
“What business is it of yours?’ But that is just it. Jsn’t it our 
business 4 Shouldn’t we feel that it is, and be enough interested in the 
men for whom we work to want to help them? We think that you 
are too fine not to be just a little finer, and we admire you too much 
to hesitate about pointing out a few faults, the correction of which may 
make it possible for you to do better work, be better business men, and 
perhaps be better “bosses.” 

This paper is as much in the nature of advice as of criticism, and 
I hope I shall not “lose out” entirely with any of you on account of it— 
but will some kind friend please find Dr. Kirkland, and at least turn 
his left ear this way? He hears too well with his right, and I would 
not care to lose my job, as I have held it for nearly nine years and 
somehow feel sort of attached to it. Anyway it’s mine, and I want it. 

I feel highly flattered that anyone would think me capable of writ- 
ing a paper, and have racked my brains to discover some way of pro- 
ducing anything worthy of being read before this distinguished body. 
Then the germ of a great idea came to me. In order to get a perfectly 
fair criticism, I asked every assistant in the State to contribute a para- 
graph. Many responded, with this paper as the final result. I have 
tried to make the most of all the splendid ideas they have given me, 
and I thank them for their kind help, without which this paper would 
have been nothing. 

The management of a good dental office should be left very largely 
to the assistant. If she isn’t capable of such a duty, get someone who 
is. You cannot do everything yeurself, and she can’t do your work. 
But you are certain to confuse things if you look after details one day 
and leave them to Miss Jones the next. For instance, if Miss Jones 
usually makes your appointments, then leave them altogether to her. 
When you meet a patient on the street, and make or change an engage- 
ment, there is no way for Miss Jones to know this, for you never 
bother to tell her. But who gets the blame when two patients show up 
for the same hour, or no patient shows up at all, and you are left with 
a perfectly good hour on your hands? Miss Jones could tell you where 
the trouble is, but you are already upset and she knows you must not 
be nervous when the next patient arrives, so quietly takes the blame. 


*Read before the Alabama Dental Association, Birmingham, April, 1923. 
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There should be some system of getting names, addresses, phone 
numbers and occupations of new patients. These details should be 
left with Miss Jones. It would be much easier for her if you would 
provide her with a printed form, which she could hand to the new- 
comer with the request that it be filled out. If Miss Jones is allowed 
to stop anything she may be doing in order to get this information, 
you do not run so much risk of giving a stranger perfectly good time 
if he decides not to return for work, as a bill can be presented for 
examination. You will soon find that examination fees amount to a 
goodly sum by the year, especially if you fail to collect them. They 
seem to grow, as you think back. But, of course, that would leave one 
less thing to blame on Miss Jones when your nerves are a bit jumpy, 
and she must be your “trouble-bearer.” 

Allow Miss Jones to meet all “comers.” She can handle them much 
better than you can, or, at any rate, much better than you give her 
credit for, can save you time, and often actual cash money, by turning 
down the agent, who can sell you the book for which you have no need. 


And when you have an appointment with Miss Brown, seventy-five 
dollar a month stenographer, and she has been waiting fifteen minutes 
to fill the engagement made with you several days ago, you do yourself 
an injustice, besides being unfair to Miss Brown, to allow Mr. Johnson, 
owner of the Woolworth Building, and who has not bothered to make 
an appointment, to walk into your office ahead of Miss Brown. The 
patient who has no more consideration for his fellow-patient than to 
do this will usually come breezing in with the announcement that he 
has just been too busy to think of himself, but finds a little time on 
his hands right now that he can spare Dr. Smith, when it ought to be’ 
the other way around. But after all it really is Miss Brown who is 
sparing them the time. Attention is called to this, but Dr. Smith and 
Mr. Johnson are already busily engaged in a conversation concerning 
the game of horseshoe, which the latter played yesterday, and he has 
a match on for this afternoon also, and Miss Brown waits on, knowing 
she will be severely reprimanded for overstaying the hour she asked for, 
but also knowing she cannot work with the toothache. 

Miss Jones thoroughly understands that Dr. Smith cannot afford 
to offend a rich patient, but she could have met Mr. Johnson at the 
door with her appointment book. Mr. Johnson owns the Woolworth 
Building because he is a good business man, and he would have under- 
stood the situation and been glad to accept an appointment. He knows 
where to come for good work, but would never bother to tell his friends. 
He is too busy pitching horseshoes! But Miss Brown will go back 
and tell the entire office force of the quick relief Dr. Smith gave her. 
She is your real booster. Your assistant knows all this, and if you will 
just trust to her judgment a little more, you will be the gainer. How- 
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ever, your business is her business, and she has already told Miss 
Brown that she mixed the appointments, and has smoothed things over 
for Dr. Smith, for isn’t that what she is paid to do? But her position 
is slightly trying. 

The sterilization of instruments is the assistant’s specialty. She 
sees that they are clean before putting them into the sterilizer and is 
most careful to see that they boil a full fifteen minutes before taking 
them out. Then if you finish with other instruments before that fifteen 
minutes of sterilization is up, what should you do with them? Why, 
nothing! Leave them to Miss Jones. If you think to help her by 
dropping them into the sterilizer with the instruments already there, 
you have a mistaken idea of help, for now she must wait fifteen minutes 
more for some instrument you may be impatiently demanding of her. 
She would like to tell you the reason for the delay, but bites her tongue 
instead, and quietly takes the blame. 

Dr. Smith’s eagerness to impress favorably an important patient 
invariably makes him go about it in a way that would lead me, if I 
were the patient, to think his assistant a thoroughly untrustworthy in- 
dividual. On finishing with this patient he will say, “Now, Miss 
Jones, clean up the table, take all the instruments, wash them thor- 
oughly and sterilize them before putting them away, and get ready 
for the next patient.” Miss Jones has been with Dr. Smith for years, 
and the patient knows it, and naturally wonders why she should have 
to be told all this after each patient, for how could Mr. Johnson know 
that Dr. Smith is trying to impress the owner of the Woolworth Build- 
ing with his own up-to-dateness? He takes that for granted, else why 
should he come to Dr. Smith? And the only impression that he re- 
ceives is that of the stupidity of poor Miss Jones. He goes out wonder- 
ing why Dr. Smith puts up with an ignoramus, while Dr. Smith is 
blissfully ignorant of what he has done. But does Miss Jones com- 
plain? She does not, but continues to hope that, as she has stood it all 
these years, some day she may get used to it. Her position is more 
trying than yours. 

Again, when the doctor has prepared a cavity and is getting ready 
to fill the tooth, it is most humiliating to have him say, “Get everything 
ready now, get the air and dry the cavity,” when the fact is, the assistant 
has already nearly broken her neck getting things ready, and has put 
on the table the instruments that he uses for that particular operation, 
and also has the filling ready. This gives the patient the impression 
that this is Miss Jones’s first day in a dental office, and she is being 
gradually broken in. 

And when dismissing a patient, it is slightly annoying to have the 
doctor kindly help in removing the napkin from the patient’s neck. 
This means four hands fumbling with the napkin, and of course causes 
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the chain which holds the napkin to see-saw across the back of the 
patient’s neck. Now I don’t believe anyone, especially a very nervous 
person, would be very crazy about this. The doctor means only to be 
attentive and doesn’t realize that he is causing confusion. Try to leave 
some things entirely to Miss Jones, else why keep her if she isn’t capable 
of doing anything unassisted ? 

Try to stick to one name for an instrument. If you change the names 
of them every few days, don’t lose all patience with your assistant be- 
cause she cannot look into your mind and read your meaning. You 
may be nervous, but if you snap your fingers and speak impatiently 
because she cannot immediately hand you the right instrument, you are 
only making matters worse, for she too may have nerves. 

Visitors and phone calls are hard to deal with. Everyone has them, 
more or less. Your assistant will do her best to have as few of these 
as possible, restricting her conversation to business, or cutting a social 
conversation as short as she can without rudeness. But do you follow 
her example? You leave your patient, with mouth propped open, to 
talk with a social visitor, or a book agent, or to answer a phone call, 
and get so interested in telling about how you raise chickens that you 
forget all about your patient. Then when reminded, you rush back 
and explain how you just could not get rid of that fellow. In reality 
your own tongue has been going at such a rate that the other fellow has 
had no chance to say a word, but you don’t hesitate to tell your assistant, 
before the patient, that she should have come to your rescue. Why be 
blamed when you can shift the load to other shoulders? And when the 
phone call is one that the assistant can attend to, it only confuses her 
to have you talking to her when she is doing her best to catch the voice 
at the other end of the line. She can’t intelligently listen to two con- 
versations, even though you think you are helping to answer the person 
at the phone. 

During an operation, try to talk to your patient about pleasant 
things. Long dental lectures are most unpleasant, and your assistan{ 
could give you the names of numbers of patients who have asked her 
to try to persuade the doctor that they are interested only in getting 
relief, not in how or why it is done. Miss Jones knows that this is 
your pet hobby and hardly sees her way clear to tell you that you are 
only boring your patient. If vou turn your back, the patient will 
often send an “S.O.S.” to Miss Jones, which she is sorry not to answer, 
though she feels, with the patient, that the patient is already suffering 
enough without listening to a lecture, and the patient jumps on Miss 
Jones for not coming to her rescue. O, her position is more trying 
than yours. She has to put up with you! 

If you have only one operating room, time should be allowed your 
assistant to clean up after one patient before calling in another. It is 
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rather sickening to see dirty instruments, a bespattered cuspidor and 
little wads of bloody cotton left from the previous operation. Let your 
assistant call in the next patient when she is ready for him. There may 
be five minutes between patients, but that need not be wasted time. 
How often do we hear you say that a man cannot work every day with- 
out recreation! That five minutes is more time than your assistant has 
for recreation, while you take afternoons and even whole days off, leav- 
ing your assistant to look after the office. Then don’t consider her 
uninterested and inefficient if she sometimes seems to lag in her work. 
You say your work is nerve-racking, and you could not hold out at it 
six days in the week the year round, but your assistant’s work is more 
nerve-racking than you think, for she is trying to please the patient 
and you. She is between two fires and sometimes ends by pleasing no 
one, for you tell her to do one thing, and before there is a chance to 
finish that, you have called on her for half a dozen other things, and 
don’t see why she can’t get them all done at once. 

And the girl who works for two men has my sympathy. She could 
tell you that she has to come to work an hour before you, in order to 
get the entire office in shape for the day, for she is housekeeper as well 
as assistant and that her lunch hour allows her just time to walk home 
and back, while you have at least two hours and a car. During your 
lunch time, she is getting the office in readiness for the afternoon’s 
work, looking after the door and the phone, attending to the corre- 
spondence, developing X-rays, and posting up the day’s work in her 
books, for she is also the bookkeeper for the firm, and when your day’s 
work is finished, she must stay at least an hour longer cleaning and 
sterilizing before closing the office, for surely no assistant is guilty of 
leaving dirty instruments overnight. Such neglect would well merit a 
good “calling down.” So by the time she is ready to close, you are 
comfortably reading the afternoon paper at home. 

The hygienist in your office ought to be allowed to make her own 
appointments. It is hardly fair to her for you to meet some friend on 
the street and give him an appointment for prophylaxis, when you 
know from past experience that you will never think to tell her, and 
you are most likely giving away an hour set aside for someone else. 
Only emergency cases should interfere with the lunch and leaving 
hours. A case for prophylaxis could not be so considered. Don’t you 
think you owe your helper the consideration of allowing her to give 
the patient another hour? While your hygienist is changing treat- 
ments and cleaning teeth all day, there is only from one to two hours 
out of six whole months that the average patient gives to prophylaxis. 
Then don’t you think you might let the patient and hygienist get to- 
gether on the appropriate time without your help? The average patient 
considers himself only, and if you back him up in his insistence on 
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having the hygienist’s lunch hour, she is helpless, but there are lots of 
hours during six months that don’t happen to be the hygienist’s lunch 
or leaving hour. 

The man who has a hygienist usually has an assistant also. Well, 
stop blaming every little thing that goes wrong in the office on one girl. 
Just because she will not tattle isn’t sufficient reason for you to think 
she has all the faults and the other girl none. Just think back to the 
time when there was only one girl in your office. 


There is hardly a dentist who has not some outside business, but 
when you have taken a little too long to transact such business and find, 
in consequence, that you are late with your office appointments, making 
the day too crowded, do you think it just fair to blame your assistant 
for giving you too much work to do? She could not know that you 
would be gone overtime, but she did know that you would expect her 
to have a patient for you when you walked into your office. You often 
blame your assistant for your own short-sightedness. Try to show up 
at the office to begin work on time. Half an hour’s late start will throw 
your whole day’s work out of schedule, causing your assistant trouble 
with each patient that comes in, for the patient will not argue with you 
but with your assistant. 

But then, the assistant’s dentist is the best in town—in his particu- 
lar line. She knows, because she hears him tell his patients so! And 
he is always punctual in keeping his engagements, never letting any- 
thing interfere with his coming to the office on time. Miss Jones 
knows—she hears him tell his patients so! And this would be all right 
if he were the only one who had to tell the patients so, but you forget 
that Miss Jones must account for her own sins, and when you meet a 
friend on the street, or see a parade coming, and just forget all appoint- 
ments, Miss Jones has to find a suitable explanation for your absence 
and invent an excuse that will leave you with your reputation for 
punctuality unimpaired. 

Early some morning when we have a book full of appointments, 
some friend comes along and invites you to go fishing. You dash out, 
shouting as you fly out of the door, “Put those folks off till tomorrow.” 
Or your assistant’s phone rings about ten-thirty some cold night, after 
she has gone to sleep, and she hears a sheepish voice at the other end 
of the line, “Miss Jones, do you reckon I can go hunting in the morn- 
ing ?’—knowing of course that you have made all plans and prepara- 
tions and are going regardless. She racks her brain to think of who is 
coming next day, what excuse to offer each one, and which ones she may 
take for whom she may do a little prophylactic work, for she must, 
allow for the different dispositions with which she has to deal. All of 
this, and then that same “you” comes back the very next day and tells 
of the wonderful luck you had. Caught the biggest, or the most fish of 
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any of the party, or else “led the field.” And where is poor Miss 
Jones? She has done her best to shield you, and where have you now 
placed her ? 

And what of the man who will call down his assistant before a 
patient, for something that half the time she has not been guilty of 
doing, just to satisfy the ugly disposition of that patient? You do 
yourself a greater injustice there than your assistant, because such a 
patient is usually at fault herself, and knows it, and since it was so 
easy to run over you this time, she continues to be a hard patient to 
deal with. Or what if the assistant is guilty? Perhaps you yourself 
have given such instructions, and besides that, have you no sense of 
loyalty toward her? ‘Think of the number of times Miss Jones has 
backed you up, when both you and she knew that you were wrong, or 
has just plainly taken all blame on herself to get you out of trouble. 
She has not deliberately forgotten, or mixed the dates. Now don’t you 
think you owe her at least enough consideration to wait till the patient 
is gone before blaming her too severely? She has never been guilty of 
missing an opportunity of standing up for you, and what have you now 
done for her ¢ 

I have heard you state, and do thoroughly agree with you, that a 
man can’t work all the time; his work is too strenuous. He must take 
a certain amount of time out of the oftice—get the office off his mind 
entirely, or he will surely go to pieces. He is right; and when a man 
is right, there is nothing “righter.’ But what of the woman in your 
oftice? She must be there when you are to help you. Isn’t that what 
you pay her for? And surely she would not leave the office all alone. 
Fact is, your assistant isn’t worked to death anyway, so why should 
she need a vacation? Can’t you understand that the monotony of doing 
the same thing six days in the week, fifty-two weeks of the year, will 
sooner or later cause her to go ‘‘dead” on the job? It isn’t in human 
nature not to. She gets down into a rut and after a time begins to 
feel the injustice, and asks herself what the use is of trying always to 
do her best, with no rest to look forward to. She asks you for a vacation, 
and you tell her “Sure, any time. Just put someone in your place and 
you may have a week.” JXnow how peculiar a wet chicken looks? Well, 
that is just how Miss Jones now feels, for she knows she cannot afford 
to pay her meager salary, or even a part of it, for a vacation. She can 
hardly afford a vacation with full pay, for it always costs more for 
recreation than for ordinary living expenses. The doctor realizes after 
a time that nothing more has been said about that “week,” but why 
should he bring it up when things are running so smoothly in the office ? 
Miss Jones does not look so well, to be sure, but perhaps she just forgot 
her rouge this morning, and if she seems to drag a little in her work, 
Why, it is only necessary to mention the fact. 
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And since the question of vacation brings up the question of money, 
you will forgive me if I go more deeply into the subject. Why do you 
work? Don’t tell me it is for the good you can do mankind, because I 
know you are the man you would be kind to, and far be it from me to 
blame you. Nor is it for the glory that comes to you, nor for the love 
of your work itself, though all of these things have a place and a share 
in your reason for doing the work you have chosen. You work for 
the money you make. How many of you men would stick to your 
chosen profession year after year for the money you pay your assistants ? 
Did you ever try to live on seventy-five dollars a month, or a hundred? 
Wasn’t much living, was it? Sort of hand-to-mouth existence, and 
there is usually someone else with whom we must share that same 
princely sum, for not many of us live our lives apart. Not many of 
you men have had to live on such a sum, and have no idea how it is 
done. ‘Those of you who have tried it must surely have forgotten, or 
else you could not offer a woman the salary that you pay, when her 
services mean so much to you. A woman’s living expenses amount to 
the same asa man’s. Our landlady will not take us to board at reduced 
rates because we are women, neither can we buy our clothes at half 
price. The laundry charges us just as much, though I do assure you 
that many of us go home at night and do our own washing to try to 
have a few pennies for the white shoes that you tell us look so much 
better with our uniforms than do the dark ones we wear on the street. 
Would you do this, after your hard day’s work? Yet what else can a 
woman do? Do you know that many an assistant gets as little as fifty 
dollars a month, and some even less? Don’t tell me that she lives at 
home and can afford to work for less than the girl who lives at a board- 
ing house. Why take it for granted that she lives at home for nothing? 
If her people had been able to support her, she would not now be 
working for you, though pride may keep her from acknowledging this, 
and a part of her salary goes, not as board, but merely as help at home 
—a distinction without a difference. But even say she can manage to 
exist on her salary, that is not the whole point. What is she worth to 
you? Could you do without her? Would you offer a man the salary 
you pay your girl? He wouldn’t work for such a sum. Did I hear 
someone say a man could not do the work your assistant does? You 
bet your life he could not! But you are obliged to have an assistant. 
You can’t go back to the negro maid of yesterday. Don’t you think 
your assistant should have a share, somehow, in your earnings? You 
call on her to work hours overtime. What are you doing extra work 
for? To make extra money. What is she doing extra work for? 
To hold her job. Not even for thanks usually, for you generally think 
she is doing only what you pay her for. Don’t you think you could 
share the extra money you are making with your helper? By extra 
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money I mean money you make by taking on more work than you can 
possibly get done in an ordinary working day, aside from emergency 
cases. 

Many of the girls have not been able to attend this meeting because 
they had not the money. Couldn’t you see your way clear to pay at 
least the expenses of your assistant to these meetings? They would 
cost her around fifty dollars. How many of you would make your ex- 
penses come within that amount? Yet that is a whole month’s salary 
for some of us, and, after all, it is you who finally reaps the benefit, for 
we are trying to improve ourselves in our work in order to give you 
better service, and our salaries are insufficient to cover the cost of such 
improvement, unless we pinch and squeeze the rest of the year to make 
both ends meet. 

Have I said too much? I hope not. I hope you will forgive me if 
I have. The question has been represented to me very strongly, and I 
have found in the last ten years that if we do not fight for ourselves, 
no one will fight for us. This question of money is of course among 
ourseives—all in the family, as it were—we do not talk it to outsiders, 
which goes to show you that we stand behind you, right or wrong. In 
not one single letter that I received was there a word of dissatisfaction. 
Every girl liked her work, and would not swap her “boss” with all his 
faults, so if there is anything in this paper that is disagreeable, it is 
due to my inability to express myself. Do not blame your assistant. 
Just try to remember that her position is more trying than yours, and 
try to put up with her. 

Friends, when I had gathered together all my data for this paper, 
IT was at quite a loss to know where to begin. I am now wondering if 
you think I am at a loss to know where to stop, but you see before you 
a woman, who for once in her life has talked enough! I thank vou. 


On to Cleveland—Sept. 10 to 14 
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No Literature can have a long continuance if not diversified with secrete 


A mortgage isn’t so bad. It’s nice to 
have something on the premises the 
neighbors can’t borrow. 


Says a physician: “Soon it will be a 
crime to die young.” 

Chance for some rural legislator to 
introduce a bill providing a penalty of 


ten years’ imprisonment for the offense. 


“Nero was a cruel ruler. He fiddled 
while Rome burned.” 

“He could have been much worse if 
he wanted to.” 

“How do you mean worse?” 

“He could have played a saxophone.” 


Owen Wister, the novelist, was con- 
demning the over-liberal views’ of cer- 
tain young lady novelists, which remind- 
ed him of the case of a colored gentle- 
man named Wash White. 

“Wash’n’t’n,” said Cal Clay, “Ah 
hears yo’ am engaged to Chlorida Lyme, 
of Vicksburg.” 

“Yo’ hears de truf, Brer Calhoun,” 
said Wash. 

“Chlorida’s a ter’ble flirt,” said Clay. 
“Dey tole me she’s done kissed every 
colored man in Mississip.” 

“Oh, well,” said Wash _ tolerantly, 
“Mississip’ ain’t sech a big place.” 


A patient told us this story of a visit 
to a quack doctor. “It was gloomy 
weather and my knee bothered me,” he 
said. “I called on this doctor and told 
him someone said I might have water 
on the knee, so would like to have some- 
thing done about it. He looked at a 
calendar hanging on the wall, then 
handed me a rain check, charged me five 
dollars, and said when the sun would 
come out to clear up the weather I 
would be all right again. Can you beat 
that?” 


Some bird that specializes in noticing 
things says that a nickel is more respect- 
able than a dollar bill, because it goes 
to church oftener. 


We can get some good pointers from 
studying animal psychology, but all the 
beasts could get from examining our 
psychology would be a few laughs. 


One nice thing about suburban prop- 
erty is that a yard is more than three 
feet. 


Another reason why it is dangerous 
to leave your tonsils in place any longer 
is because the surgeon’s car needs new 
casings. 


Of course insects have brains. How 
else could they figure out just where 
you are going to have your picnic? 


(Willie)—-Say, Pop, can you take a 
cat apart? 

(Father)—Nonsense. What do you 
mean by asking such a question? 

(Willie) —Well, if I could get a fiddle 
string I know I could make a fiddle. 


A certain young man (not Harry 
Lauder) took his lady love to the movies 
recently. No mention was made of re- 
freshments when the show was over. 
Back at her own doorway the girl, feel- 
ing his neglect, sarcastically handed him 
a quarter, “For the show ticket you 
bought me,” she said meaningly. “Good 
gracious, girl,” returned the young 
swain, “there was no hurry. Saturday 
night would have been soon enough.” 


Speaking of vanity, a politician who, 
the day before he was to make a cer- 
tain speech, sent a forty-one page re- 
port of it to all the papers. On page 
thirty appeared this paragraph: “But 
the hour grows late and I must close. 
(Cries of No, no! Go on! Go on!)” 


(He)—There is an awful rumbling in 
my stomach like a cart going over a 
cobblestone street. 

(She)—It’s probably that truck you 
ate for dinner. 


Relative to the big meeting of the 
A. D. A. in Cleveland a local wag 
suggests that among the musical num- 
bers selected to greet the visitors, the 
Committee should find a place for “The 
Yanks are Coming!” Does he mean the 
“100 percentites ?” 


(Doctor)—How did your husband 
take pneumonia? 

(Dinah)—Doctah, 
a diamond shirt stud. 


he bought hisself 
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Progress at the Source 


If Briggs, the cartoonist, could have stepped into a certain Minne- 
apolis grade school one morning a few months ago, he would have been 
a witness to a living enactment of his own slogan, ‘“‘When a feller needs 
a friend.” The picture presented in this particular instance had as its 
central figure eleven year old Johnnie, the only boy in the Seventh B 
grade of the Longfellow school who did not possess a toothbrush. For 
weeks in hygiene class he had reported to the teacher, “No toothbrush !” 
and, consequently, for weeks, the grade of the class had stood at an 
ignominious C. At last the stigma had become too much for the class 
to bear. And so the boys had assembled with Johnnie in their midst to 
decide what should be done about getting him a toothbrush. 

Poor Johnnie that day was in the deepest gloom of any boy in the 
Longfellow school. He was sternly warned that if he did not have a 
toothbrush by the time the hygiene class next assembled, the other fellows 
in the class would put their money together and buy him one. But the 
teacher of physical training and hygiene was met by a radiant Johnnie 
when the Seventh B boys next assembled for their hygiene lesson. “I’ve 
got my toothbrush!” he announced triumphantly. The grade of the 
class that day soared to a brilliant “A.” 

This true incident (says “The Nation’s Health”) illustrates the vital 
way in which the health and hygiene program in the Minneapolis public 
schools has gripped the imaginations of the boys and girls. The hero 
of the “gang” in a Minneapolis graded school is not the one who scorns 
to brush his teeth, drink milk, and sleep ten hours at night. Rather, 
he is the boy who has a 100 per cent record for good teeth, correct 
posture, and normal height and weight. The “Health Game” is one in 
which every child aspires to excel as earnestly as he aspires to excel in 
football, baseball, or track events. 

The “Health Game” in its present form, introduced into the curricu- 
lum of the Minneapolis Public Schools, is the result of active coopera- 
tion between school superintendent, school board, and the men and 
women in the field. The Promotion of Health Committee of the Board 
of Education consists of a superintendent, three members of the Board, 
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and the health commissioner, who is also school health director. Tho 
committee has functioned almost three years and has met with unusual 
success in dealing with the obstacles common to cities of our class. It 
has been an interesting development. The job of health promotion 
which it assumes was then in its second stage of development, the first 
stage having been that of Medical Inspection, grandfather of all school 
health work, who made his first appearance in Minneapolis schools in 
1909. The efforts of “Grandad Medical Inspection” were later merged 
into those of his son, Health Supervision, whose family now includes 
eight physicians, fifty-four nurses, three dentists, three dental hygienists, 
a dental supervisor, special hygiene instructors and a general hygiene 
instructor, nine bath attendants, and the necessary corps of stenographers 
and clerks. Next in the line of descent, the lusty grandchild, Game of 
Health, protegé of the promotion of health committee, is still in his 
infancy in Minneapolis, but he promises to become the sturdiest and 
most popular member of his dynasty. With the school children he has 
already won popularity which his forebears never enjoyed. Time was 
when the term “health” to the mind of the school child connoted the 
figure of the medical inspector, grim, black-bearded, with a high, black 
silk hat and a long, black satchel out of which came all sorts of nasty 
medicines and frightful instruments. Health inspection day was a day 
of dread in every classroom. 

“Health” means something quite different to the Minneapolis school 
child today. It is as much a part of his daily education as arithmetic, 
gymnastics, or basket ball practice. In fact, the game of health is so 
closely linked up with all of the other games he plays, that he can no 
longer separate it from the others. To fail in the health test is as vital 
as to fail in a history test. 

Arousing a good health consciousness in the mind of every individual 
pupil is the object of special hygiene classes which are emerging out 
of the experimental stage into the stage of standardization in our schools. 


The Will to Live Longer 


According to Dr. Leonard Williams of London, England, men should 
live to be 140 years old instead of 54.3. We are not martyrs to disease, 
it seems, but victims of folly. “There is nothing heaven sent or in- 
evitable about illness,” declares this British physician. The trouble is 
“a low level of mediocrity” in our capacity to handle our own cases. 
The implication is that if we will tend our bodies as wisely as we do 
our dynamos and roadbeds and elevators we shall soon be dying of 
nothing but manslaughter or traffic accidents. 
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The annual meeting of THE NATIONAL ALUMNI CHAPTER OF THE 
PSI OMEGA FRATERNITY will be held at the Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Monday, September 10, 1923. The Executive Committee will meet at 
10 A. M. The general meeting will start at 2 P. M. and everyone is urged to be 
on hand promptly. A most interesting meeting is planned. During this meeting 
the ladies will be taken for an automobile ride. An informal banquet, with the 
ladies present, will be held at 7 P. M., for which reservations must be made by 
4 P. M. Many surprises are in store for those who attend, 

Max WassMaA\, Jr., 
Grandmaster National Alumni Chapter. 


During the convention of the American Dental Association which will be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, September 10-14, the DENTAL HYGIENISTS OF THE 
STATE OF OHIO will meet for the purpose of organizing a society for mutual 
benefits. All hygienists who have successfully passed the Ohio State Board of 
Dental Examiners are eligible, and are earnestly requested to give their support. 
Application for membership should be made to the chairman of the organization 
committee as soon as possible. Detailed information will be given later. 

Mivprep M. Girsporr, D.H., Chairman of the Organization Committee, 
Citizens National Bank Building, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Immediately following the meeting of the National Dental Association in Cleve- 
land, THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF DENTAL 
SURGEONS will conduct an intensive Post Graduate Class at the College Building 
in Toronto, from Monday, September 17th, to Saturday, September 22nd, 1923. 

The following subjects have been decided upon, from which each member may 
choose: Preventive Dentistry, Diagnosis, Pathology, Periclasia, Operative Den- 
tistry, Surgery, Partial Dentures, Crown and Bridge, and Full Denture Work. 

The personnel of instructors is as follows: Drs. I. H. Ante, J. A. Bothwell, 
Harold K. Box, F. A. Clarkson, W. E. Cummer, E. F. Risdon, Edgar Paul, A. E. 
Webster, Wallace Seccombe. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all ethical practitioners. Those who attend 
the National Dental Association meeting in Cleveland will find Toronto but nine 
hours’ railroad journey from Cleveland. Further particulars may be had by ad- 
dressing the Royal College of Dental Surgeons, 240 College St., Toronto, Ontario. 


The members of THE FIRST DISTRICT DENTAL SOCIETY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK extend to those Dentists contemplating a visit to 
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New York City, following the meeting of the American Dental Association at 
Cleveland, a most cordial welcome. We wish to meet you and to entertain you. 

If you are planning a trip to the Metropolis, register with the General Secre- 
tary, stating date when you expect to arrive. 
Miss E. M. Davies, General Secretary, 
250 West 57th St., New York City, N. Y., Room 2337. 


THE SUSQUEHANNA DENTAL ASSOCIATION OF PENNSYLVANIA 
will hold its 60th Annual Meeting at Hotel Bethlehem, Bethlehem, Pa., October 
17, 18, 19, 1923. George C. Knox, Recording Secretary, Middletown, New York. 

R. M. Watts¢ Bethlehem, Pa., 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


The annual clinic and meeting of THE CHICAGO DENTAL SOCIETY will 
be held at the Hotel Drake, January 17th, 18th and 19th, 1924. Please address the 


undersigned for further information. ; 
M. M. Printz, Secretary, 


25 E. Washington St., Chicago. 


THE NORTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS DENTAL SOCIETY, with 
a membership of one thousand dentists from all over the United States and foreign 
countries, will hold its annual convention for next year at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass., on June 3, 4 and 5, 1924. 
Henry I. Yate, D.M.D., Secretary. 


On to Cleveland—Sept. 10 to 14 


